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HUNGARIAN POLICY AND THE WAR 


MR. CHURCHILL’S remark in Parliament on Sept. 21 that satellite 
States of the Axis might perhaps, if they helped to shorten the war, be 
allowed to ‘‘work their passage home’’ must have found no more atten- 
tive hearer than Hungary; for no Axis satellite can have watched the 
downfall of Fascist Italy with more interest and apprehension, Through- 
out the war, Hungary has modelled her policy largely on that of Italy. 
Like Italy she entered the war in the hope of territorial gain, and profited 
by the weakness of her neighbours to enlarge her frontiers; like Italy 
she was dazzled by the German victories of 1940 and ’41 into believing 
in the rapid defeat of Britain and the Western Powers, and like Italy 
she was swept closely into the German orbit and her soldiers were left 
to die on the Eastern front when her Government would have pre- 
ferred to have used them nearer home to enforce further demands on 
Rumania. Italy’s surrender has revealed to Hungary the fate of un- 
scrupulous opportunism, but the present career of the Badoglio Govern- 
ment is doubtless being carefully watched by Budapest in the hope of 
learning the art of ‘‘working one’s passage home’’. 

Hungary’s opportunist policy of territorial expansion in the war was 
based on a very definite principle, however; that of ‘revising’ the 
Treaty of Trianon, by which in 1920 she lost three-fifths of her territory 
and two-thirds of her population by the creation of the Successor States 
of Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and an enlarged Rumania. Since 1920 
the recovery of the “‘1,000-year-old frontiers of St. Stephen”’ has been 
the be-all and end-all of Hungarian policy; it included an aspiration to 
be the dominant Power in the Danubian basin, to fulfil Hungary’s 
historic mission as ‘the bulwark of the West against the East”’, and to 
lead the other Danubian peoples, whom the proud Magyars regarded as 
their racial and cultural inferiors. This revisionism had more than an 
international significance; at home it meant the restoration of large 
parts of the great estates on which the power of the ruling aristocracy 
was built, while at the same time the nationalist demand for the old 
frontiers served to divert the attention of the people from the need 
for social and economic reform, 

Hungary’s relations with her neighbours have therefore been largely 
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> disruptive, in an effort to break the circle of the Little Entente which 
ly countered her revisionist aims. Mussolini was the first European states- 

man to express open sympathy with these aspirations, and the break-up 
, of Yugoslavia was an aim common to Italy and Hungary. It was no 





part of Hungary’s plan to be swept into the German orbit, however, 
and the Rome Protocols of 1934 between Italy, Austria, and Hungary 
attempted to establish a bloc against the incipient Nazi menace. But by 
the time of the German annexation of Austria and encroachments on 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary had decided to profit by Germany’s schemes of 
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944 HUNGARIAN POLICY AND THE Wap 
aggression to redress her own wrongs. By an award of the ‘‘Court of 
Arbitration” in Vienna on Nov. 2, 1938, Hungary’s northern frontier 
with Slovakia and Carpatho-Ruthenia was redrawn to restore to her 
all the areas she claimed on ethnographical grounds, except for the city 
of Bratislava, the district of Nitra, and a sector on the Rumanian 
frontier. She recovered 4,200 sq. miles of territory, with some 900,000 
inhabitants, of whom 700,000 were Magyar. This rectification of 
frontier was carried to its logical conclusion at the time of the German 
occupation of Bohemia and Moravia, when Hungary took over the whole 
of Carpatho-Ruthenia, thus achieving a common frontier with Poland, 

The collapse of Poland at the beginning of the war placed Hungary 
in the delicate position of lying between the two Great Powers of Russia 
and Germany. She had no desire to fall under the control of either, and 
her policy was summed up by Count Teleki and Count Csaky on Sept. 13 
and 14, 1939 as serving “exclusively Hungarian interests’. These 
interests lay in keeping South-Eastern Europe out of the war, and she 
turned to Italy as her friend and the protector of the Danube and the 
Balkans from outside interference, whether from Russia or from 
Germany. Diplomatic relations, broken since February, 1939 after 
her adherence to the Anti-Comintern Pact, were resumed with Russia 
in order to eliminate ‘‘any possible exercise of racial or political 
influence’ across the common frontier; these relations were somewhat 
strained, however, after the Russian attack on Finland. After Count 
Csaky’s visit to Ciano in Venice in January, 1940 it was reported that a 
defensive alliance had been made between Hungary and Italy to pre- 
vent either German or Russian aggression in the Balkans. It was in 
Italy’s interest to foster some kind of neutral bloc to maintain the 
solidarity of South-Eastern Europe, but, while relations were friendly 
between Hungary and Yugoslavia, Hungary regarded any attempt to 
form a Balkan bloc as a means for stabilizing an iniquitous status quo 
in her relations with Rumania. 

Most pressing of all the revisionist claims of Hungary was that to the 
territory of Transylvania and the adjacent areas of the Banat, Outana, 
and Maremures, which had been acquired by Rumania. Hungary 
insisted that Rumania should not remain the only nation to profit from 
the 1914-18 war, and demanded the return of the whole area. Open 
hostilities between Hungary and Rumania would have given ground 
for German and Russian intervention, however, and hope was enter- 
tained at the beginning of 1940 that Hungary might postpone her claims 
until the end of the war. This calculation was upset by the cession of 
the Rumanian Dobruja to Bulgaria and the Russian advance into 
Bukovina and Bessarabia; if Rumania were to be dismembered, Hungary 
must have her share. Representatives of both countries met at Turnu- 
Severin in August, but negotiations broke down, since the Rumnanians 
suggested an exchange of populations, with the minimum of territorial 
revision, while the Hungarians demanded 13 departments of Transy!- 
vania. When Teleki and Csaky visited Munich in July they had been 
told by the Germans to settle the affair peaceably, but when hostilities 
were on the point of breaking out the Axis Powers were forced to inter 
vene. Germany could not afford an open conflict in an area in which 
Russia was so much interested; the danger of such a conflict was too 
great to allow the Axis Powers to attempt genuine mediation, and they 
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decided by the Vienna Award of August 30 to appease Hungary by 
arbitrarily exacting from Rumania more than half of Transylvania, 
52,700 sq. km. of territory and 2,893,000 people, of whom only one 
million were Hungarians. The new Hungarian border was brought to 
within 70 miles of the new Russian Bessarabian border and only 50 
miles from the oil wells of Ploesti. 

The Vienna Award made no attempt to solve the racial problem of 
the various minorities, for on ethnographical grounds the only justi- 
fiable Hungarian claim was to certain frontier districts containing about 
half a million Hungarians, the other Hungarians in Transylvania being 
in a compact pocket of territory some distance from the frontier. In 
taking over more than half of Transylvania Hungary burdened herself 
once more with a large minority problem; out of a population of some 
14 million she now had Rumanian, German, Slovak, and Ruthenian 
minorities totalling some 2} million, and the minority rights exacted 
by the Germans for their nationals constituted a considerable sacrifice 
of Hungarian independence. 

Hitler's rapid successes in Western Europe made a great impression 
on Hungary. Count Teleki had managed, from the beginning of the war, 
to balance his policy on the razor-edge of non-intervention and non- 
belligerency, constantly in danger of falling into the only alternative 
of a German alliance. Until Italy’s entry into the war this policy was 
successful; Hungary was committed to nothing more than a tacit non- 
military support of Germany, certain trade arrangements were still 
maintained with Britain in spite of the blockade, British news was still 
circulated in the press, and the majority of the ruling class, traditionally 
well-disposed to Britain, still believed that her chance of victory was 
greater than Germany’s. The fall of France altered this attitude; it 
confirmed any feelings there might have been of the German army’s 
invincibility and gave rise to the belief that Britain was bound to fall 
also. The entry of Italy into the war cut off almost all Hungary’s trade 
contacts with the non-Axis world, German trade negotiations became 
the only alternative, and the Vienna Award firmly riveted Hungary 
into the Axis system. Teleki remained in control, but his Government, 
after the Vienna Award, took two further steps into the German orbit. 
They signed a treaty whereby Hungary would fight with Germany if 
the latter became engaged in war with Soviet Russia, and a minorities 
agreement giving the German minority in Hungary a status amounting 
almost to extra-territoriality. 

_ Germany did not dictate the Vienna Award with the object of bene- 
fitting Hungary, but simply in order to maintain peace in the Balkans 
and assure a steady flow of supplies from South-Eastern Europe. 
Hungary had now no alternative but to become a tributary of the Axis. 
As early as April, 1940 the German economic expert, Clodius, visited 
Budapest to try to persuade the Government to establish a minimum 
for the food requirements of Hungary and to send all surpluses to Ger- 
many, and by May supply trains were travelling day and night to Ger- 
many carrying agricultural produce, cattle, horses, leather, etc. By 
the beginning of 1941 75 per cent of Hungarian exports were going to 
Germany, and her economic position within the framework of the Axis 
‘New Order” had become the same as that of the Balkan countries; she 
Was to supply Germany with agricultural products and raw materials 
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and to purchase from her as many manufactured goods as possible, thus 
undermining her policy of industrialization which had been built up for 
many years, Germany’s aim was to reduce Hungary to a purely agri- 
cultural country. The blockade, closed since Italy’s entry into the war, 
deprived her industries of many important raw materials, and though 
the occupation of Transylvania supplied a certain number of these, 
such as timber, coal, etc., Hungarian industry has suffered severely 
throughout the war. Germany was more interested in the supply of the 
valuable Hungarian bauxite mines for her own industries, and it has 
only been in the later stages of the war, since the outbreak of hostilities 
with Russia, and particularly since the development of the Allied air 
offensive against Germany, that Hungarian industries, mainly for arm- 
aments, have become of value to Germany. 

Hungary’s place in the German ‘‘ New Order’”’ did not make life more 
comfortable for her people. A succession of bad harvests in 1940 and 
’41 resulted in a shortage of grain and foodstuffs for livestock, and by 
the autumn of 1941 rationing of bread and other essential foods had 
begun. Policies of requisitioning were introduced, but the independent 
Magyar peasant refused to acquiesce in such methods, and they failed 
on the whole to remedy the supply situation. Germany’s demands on 
Hungary did not produce a satisfactory reponse, and as recently as the 
summer of 1943 the dogged refusal of the peasants to grow more food 
than for their own needs thwarted Hitler’s demands for all surpluses 
of the Hungarian harvest beyond a certain minimum to Satisfy Hungar- 
ian requirements. 

Certain Hungarian statesmen were carried away by Hitler’s suc- 
cesses into stressing the necessity for Hungary to carve for herself a 
firm niche in the ‘“‘New Order’; for instance Bardossy, the new Foreign 
Minister, stated after his visit to Hitler in March, 1941: “‘It is a sublime 
task for every Hungarian Foreign Minister to work together with the 
great German Reich, which is waging a heroic and final struggle for a 
just new order in Europe.’”’ But the main feeling in the nation and in 
the press was one of concern at Hungary’s dwindling independence in 
the face of German demands; the press emphasized the neutral peaceful 
attitude of Hungary, and in November, 1940 Count Teleki assured the 
Government Party that his Government, while loyally co-operating 
with Germany, would fight hard for the independence of Hungarian 
policy and social life against the tide of German demands. This in- 
dependent spirit provided a barren soil for Fifth Column activity, and 
the Arrow Cross Nazi party exercised very little influence and was in a 
state of constant disruption. A policy of anti-Semitism was undertaken 
culminating in the expropriation of the Jewish landowners in Septem- 
ber, 1942, but on the whole Nazi doctrine evoked little response. 
In November Hungary “toed the line’ by adhering to the Tripartite 
Pact, but in December she continued her own independent Balkan 
policy by signing a Pact of Eternal Friendship and non-Aggression 
with Yugoslavia, thereby achieving her ambition of breaking the last 
of the fetters imposed by the Little Entente. 

This policy was smashed on April 11, 1941 by Hungary’s treacherous 
attack on Yugoslavia, bribed by German promises of territorial con- 
cessions in the Banat. On April 3 Count Teleki committed suicide, 
unable to carry on “his difficult and unhappy task”’ of trying to recon- 
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cile patriotism with compliance with Hitler’s demands. His policy had 
largely been based on Hungaro-Yugoslav friendship, but the Hungarian 
Army, carried away by Hitler’s past successes into a belief that Ger- 
many would win the war, forced the Government to give way to Ger- 
many’s demands for full military co-operation. Immediately upon 
receiving news of the coup d’état in Belgrade the German High Command 
had begun to move troops from Rumania and Austria into Hungary to 
man the vulnerable Banat frontier. These movements were made with 
the cognizance of the Hungarian Government, and pressure of the 
Army's desire for co-operation with Germany, together with the too 
facile claims of further revisionism, swept the country along with the 
German stream. 

What had been begun with the Vienna Award came to its logical con- 
clusion in the attack on Yugoslavia; the temptation of easily satisfying 
revisionist claims had submerged Hungarian independence, reducing 
her to a satellite State. Justice must be rendered to Count Teleki’s 
attempts to keep Hungary from a policy into which, it might be argued, 
her geographical situation made it inevitable for her to fall. His suc- 
cessor, Bardossy, made little attempt to withstand German pressure. 

On June 27, four days after a ‘‘non-belligerency’’ announcement by 
the Government, Hungary duly declared war on Russia, on the excuse 
of Russian air attacks on certain Hungarian towns. Her entry into the 
war was proclaimed with the purest of crusading motives and with ‘‘no 
territorial aims’’, and for the time being, with the British failure in the 
Balkans and the rapid Russian retreat, this seemed the right side on 
which to be. The war was not popular with the Hungarians, however; 
they were more anxious to obtain the rest of Transylvania than to win 
glory in Russia, and preferred their soldiers to be garrisoning Galicia 
rather than fighting on the Donetz. Hungarian participation in the 
Russian war was almost more of a liability than an asset to the 
Germans; as early as January, 1942 Ribbentrop, Ciano, and Keitel 
visited Budapest to demand more troops for the Eastern front and also 
to warn Hungary against a breach with Rumania. But the politically 
and economically unworkable frontier which the Axis had dictated in 
the Vienna Award as a lever for exerting pressure alternately on Hun- 
gary-and Rumania now became a source of weakness to them, as it 
threatened to cause an outbreak of hostilities in the Balkans. Moreover, 
by April, 1942 Hungary was seeking to extend her zone of occupation in 
Yugoslavia and was bargaining with Germany for further territory in 
the Banat in return for more troops for the Eastern front. The Axis 
was not prepared to continue its policy of dismembering Rumania and 
Yugoslavia for Hungarian benefit, and Hitler insisted that the status of 
each satellite in the New Order must depend on the positive con- 
tribution it made. It may have been gratifying to Hungary to see 
Rumanians and Slovaks being sacrificed on the Eastern front, but 
thereby Rumania and Slovakia seemed to be making a more effective 
bid for Germany’s favour. 

The Voronez disaster in the winter of 1942 and the subsequent 
Russian advance decided Hungary on a new plan of campaign; her aim 
now was to get her army home from the Eastern front, and to all intents 
and purposes it was withdrawn by May, 1943, though it was reported 
that her losses in killed, wounded, and prisoners were between 100,000 
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and 140,000 and that she had lost all her heavy modern equipment, 
Hungary’s most urgent need now was to edge her way out of the war 
as unobtrusively as possible, at the same time keeping all the territory 
she had gained. After Stalingrad she began to protest her blamelessness 
and her desire for peace, and in January, 1943 overtures were made by 
the Primate to the Pope on the possibilities of a separate peace. Hun- 
gary’s attitude was defined as quite devoid of territorial ambitions 
against Russia, only wanting peace with honour (honour being defined 
as the retention of her existing frontiers), and in the event of making 
such a peace, promising to allow no transit of German troops should the 
Allies land in the Balkans. In April Premier Kallay (who had succeeded 
Bardossy in March 1942) visited Rome and the Vatican, probably to 
sound Italy as to what her policy would be in the increasingly desperate 
situation, and his speech on May 29 in Parliament revealed significant 
changes in his policy. He as usual protested loyalty to the Axis, but took 
occasion to mention that it was not during his premiership that the 
decision had been taken to put Hungary in the fighting line against 
Russia. He also stated’ that Hungary could bear sacrifices only “in 
proportion to her strength’’, a warning of which the Hungarian pres 
made a great deal; small nations, he added, could not live “in the 
shadow of the Great Powers’’—an indirect hint to Germany as well as 
to Russia. Moreover his anti-Semitism was modified by the declaration 
that the deportation of the Jews “could not be done as long as no place 
was found to resettle them’’, and that Hungary “would do nothing that 
conflicted with her Christian civilization and spirit’. 

In short, by the summer of 1943 Hungary was preparing for the time 
when the whole structure of Axis Europe would begin to crumble about 
her. Her aim now was to retrieve as much from the crash, when it came, 
as she possibly could. But the danger of disentangling herself from the 
German alliance was great, for it was Germany’s support which had 
enabled her to acquire so much territory, and should that support be 
transferred to Rumania and Slovakia, who had been steadily earning it 
on the Eastern front, it might result in Hungary’s complete annihila- 
tion. For instance, at the end of August a spokesman of the Wilhelm- 
strasse declared that since the fall of Fascism, and because of the part 
played by Rumania in the war against Russia, Germany regarded the 
Vienna Award as invalid, and pressure was being exerted on Hungary 
to form a second army for the Eastern front on pain of this threat. 
The Slav menace to Hungarian independence in the event of a complete 
German breakdown was even greater, and memories of the short-lived 
communist régime in 1919 were still so strong that a Russian invasion 
was greatly feared. Anti-German feeling in Hungary, therefore, thougl 
undoubtedly very strong and widespread, has been tempered by a feat 
that the Western Powers might not intervene in time to save het. 
Moreover, recently there has been intense fear of Allied bombing, which 
was regarded as inevitable so long as Germany threatened to use Hur- 
gary as a base for the defence of the Balkans. Hungary has always 
protested that she had no real quarrel with the Western Powers, and 
that their action in declaring war on her at the end of 1941 was mer¢ 
blind folly, dictated by ignorance or by false information inspired by 
“‘Hungary’s enemies”. The picture of the Italian collapse served as at 
object-lesson for Hungary, and all Hungarians now declare that thei! 
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country will not be another Italy. German demands, it is reported, are 
being refused so far as possible without provoking a German invasion. 
With regard to Italy Hungary is now in the ambiguous position of still 
recognizing Victor Emmanual de jure, while also reluctantly and under 
German pressure recognizing Mussolini de facto in the German held parts 
of Italy, but instead of transferring her Rome Legation to Mussolini 
Hungary recalled the whole Legation Staff to Budapest, and has so far 
managed to resist German requests that she should declare war on the 
King of Italy since his declaration of war on Germany. The question 
for Hungary is whether the Germans, the Russians, or the Anglo-Saxons 
will invade the country first, and there is little doubt that the arrival of 
the last is to be preferred, for Hungary could then still hope to main- 
tain some of her territory after satisfying the demands of her neighbours. 
Allied support of the Czechoslovak, Polish, and Yugoslav émigré Govern- 
ments has undoubtedly disturbed her in the past, but even a return to 
the frontiers of the Treaty of Trianon might well be preferred by the 
independent Hungarian spirit to a complete absorption within a German 
or Russian sphere. 


There are still hopes, however, that it may not be necessary to 
abandon all Hungary’s conquests, and with this in view Hungary has 
been making overtures during 1943 to the outstanding neutrals, par- 
ticularly to Turkey. Mr. Churchill’s visit to Adana in March stimulated 
her to approach Turkey, in the hope of gaining her influence in the post- 
war settlement, and a trade agreement was concluded. Relations have 
also become more friendly with Sweden, and the traditional ties of kin- 
ship binding Hungary and Finland have been drawn closer. 


Moreover, it was essential to maintain national unity at home if 
Hungary was to present a firm front to the contesting blocs around her. 
Parliament, which the electoral system had always kept in the hands of 
the governing clique, was indefinitely prorogued in the summer of 1943. 
As early as April, 1942 all the nationalist bodies had been combined into 
a single National Defence Association under General Magashazy, and in 
July 1943, a decree was passed authorizing the Minister of the Interior 
to create auxiliary police formations. It was determined in Hungary, as 
in Germany, that there must not be “another 1918’’. But having taken 
these precautions, the Government was prepared to sanction and even 
at times to sponsor the Opposition parties, in the name of “national 
unity’. The Left Opposition consisted mainly of three groups, the 
Social-Democrats representing the industrial workers and the Trade 
Unions, the Peasant Union and the Independent smallholders’ Party 
organizing for the first time the peasants and small farmers and contain- 
Ing a special section for the landless agricultural labourers, and the less 
well organized middle-class intellectuals. Recently these three groups 
agreed to collaborate in a People’s Front with a common programme of 
demands for social justice, land reform, etc. At first this movement was 
opposed by the extreme Right, and Kallay stated on May 29 that such 
a movement did not exist, but that even if it did, “it would find the 
whole authority of the State opposed to it”. With the lesson of events 
in Italy, however, the Government has been prepared to take up the 
movement in the hope of finding in its leaders a “‘Badoglio’’ welcome to 
the Western Allies. For instance, the Government used the Social- 
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Democratic newspapers for an appeal to the Allies to spare from raids 
“the workers’ city’’ of Budapest. 

There are a number of possible ‘“‘Badoglios’’ in Hungary, ranging from 
carefully chosen Left-wing leaders such.as Prof. Szekfu and M. Rassay 
to the Right-wing Count Bethlen, who was reported in July to have 
pledged that there would be no Hungarian resistance to an Allied 
invasion of the Danube basin if in return the Allies promised not to 
bombard Hungarian towns and to give Hungary the whole of Transy\- 
vania and Slovakia after the war. This offer of Count Bethlen is typical 
of the ruling classes in Hungary, whose outlook on internationa! politics 
is inevitably coloured, whether in favourable or desperate circum- 
stances, by the principle of revisionism. A genuinely democratic régime, 
were the establishment of such possible, with a progressive policy of 
social reform at home, would be much more likely to face up to the 
realities of the situation in post-war Europe. It would appear to be in 
her own best interests for Hungary to adopt a peaceful and co-opera- 
tive policy with her Danubian and Balkan neighbours, whatever 
her frontiers may be, and also adapt herself to the implications of a 
20-years Anglo-Soviet alliance. Further, the view may be hazarded 
that only in the spirit of a “good European’”’, with no hankerings to 
redress past grievances can she ‘‘work her passage home’’. 

L. 4. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

There was rather more enemy air activity over the S.E. coast and 
East Anglia, and on 8 successive nights a few raiders reached the London 
area. The damage done was not serious and the number of casualties 
was limited; 11 raiders were destroyed. 

Very heavy day attacks were made on Schweinfurt (Oct. 14) where 
485 tons of bombs were dropped, and 99 enemy fighters destroyed, 26 
probably destroyed, and 17 damaged, for the loss of 60 bombers and 2 
fighters; and Diiren (Oct. 20) where 11 aircraft were destroyed for the 
loss of 8; while attacks were also made on airfields in France and the Low 
Countries, power stations in France, shipping in the mouth of the 
Scheldt and off the coast, and goods trains in Northern France. Several 
cargo ships were hit, and on Oct. 23 direct hits were scored on 3 destroyers 
off St. Malo and a small tanker was blown up, without loss. In the 
intruder operations and attacks on shipping, etc., 45 enemy aircrail 
were shot down, and 24 Allied were lost. 

Night attacks were made on Berlin and places in Western German) 
(Oct. 17); Hanover (Oct. 18) and other targets including Berlin, whe 
17 aircraft were lost; Leipzig (Oct. 20) and Berlin, when 17 aircraft 
were lost; and Kassel (Oct. 22), Frankfurt, and the Cologne area, when 
an unknown number of enemy fighters were destroyed and 44 bombe!s 
and a fighter lost. 

The loss was announced of the minelayer A bdiel, the Polish destroyet 
Orkan, and the British destroyer Panther. On Oct. 21 the Admiralty 
announced that Norwegian light coastal forces had sunk a small 
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merchantman in the Norwegian leads on Oct. 19 night. The loss of the 
US. submarine Dorado was announced on Oct. 24, but whether in 
Atlantic, Pacific, or other waters was not stated. On Oct. 25 the loss 
was announced of the cruiser Charybdis and the destroyer Limbourne, 
torpedoed in the Channel on Oct. 23. 

The Germans reported successful raids on Hull, Great Yarmouth, and 
individual targets in London. ,At Schweinfurt they claimed the destruc- 
tion of 121 or more bombers out of 250-300 which they stated attacked 
the area. At sea, they stated (Oct. 15) that U-boats had sunk 11 ships 
in a convoy and 2 destroyers, and badly damaged 3 other vessels, and 
reported (Oct. 24) the sinking of a cruiser and the torpedoing of 2 
destroyers by torpedo-boats off the Sept Islands (S.W. of the Channel 
Islands) on Oct. 22 night. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The Russians maintained their pressure in the Gomel and Kiev 
directions, and in the Lower Dnieper area reached Zaporozhe and Meli- 
topol by Oct. 13. Their troops*broke into the latter town that day, after 
a 3-day battle, but it took 10 days of street fighting to complete its 
occupation, and its capture was not announced until Oct. 23. Zaporozhe 
was taken on Oct. 14, after 5 days of very heavy fighting, in which, 
according to the Germans, 3 Soviet armies were engaged. 

The Russians made some progress in the Gomel direction, where they 
drove the Germans across the Sozh and by.Oct. 13 reached a point on 
the road from Chernigov where the lines from Bryansk and Bakhmach 
meet. On Oct. 17 they took Loyev, at the mouth of the Sozh. South 
of Kiev they extended their bridgehead and by Oct. 14 artillery and 
tanks were reported to be crossing the river. Tremendous air battles 
were also reported in this area, where the Germans were employing 
picked Waffen S.S. troops, and suffering very heavy losses. In the 
north the Russians made a slight advance towards Vitebsk in the 
middle of October, but no later information was published of the 
fighting in that sector. On Oct. 17 the Russians announced that they 
had broken through the enemy defences S.S.E. of Kremenchug on a 
front of 28 miles to a depth of about 18 miles, and on the following day 
they continued to push ahead despite a succession of counter-attacks. 
On Oct. 19 they cut the railway from Dnepropetrovsk to the important 
junction of Znamenka, capturing 15 troop trains, 30 tanks, 172 guns, 
300 lorries, and much other material, and taking 1,800 prisoners. 

_The Germans stated (Oct. 17) that the Russian attack was made by 
15 rifle divisions, 250 tanks, and over 200 batteries of guns, supported 
by powerful air fighter units. They claimed to have nearly wiped out 
4 Guards’ and 2 armoured divisions, forcing the withdrawal of others, 
but they admitted, on Oct. 20, that the enemy had broken through 
with powerful forces using flame throwers and super-heavy tanks. On 
Oct. 21 the Russians reached Petrovo, and on Oct. 22 extended their 
hold on the right bank of the Dnieper by taking Verkhnedneprovsk, 
and opening the road to Dneprodzerzhinsh and Dnepropetrovsk. The 
base of their break through was now some 50 miles wide, preventing the 
Germans from carrying out the “sealing off’ operations which they 
had, almost daily, been announcing as effectively used to nullify the 
Russian gains. On Oct. 23 the Russians captured Verkhovtsevo, cutting 
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the indneniiit to Krivoi Rog, and on Oct. 25 entered Dnepropetrovsk and 
Dneprodzerzhinsk. By this time the spearhead of their advance was 
within 6 miles of Krivoi Rog, having taken Terny station and Lozovatka 
on Oct. 24. 

The Germans described the fighting in this area as “‘hellish’, and 
said they were faced, along the whole front from Kremenchug to 
Melitopol, with a compact wall of Russian armour with an enormous 
mass of infantry in its wake. Meanwhile, in the Gomel and Kiey 
sectors operations to extend the Russian bridgeheads were continued, 
but progress was slow in the face of violent German counter-attacks, 
some of which the enemy reported as successful. On Oct. 18 they stated 
that they had frustrated a Russian break-through at the mouth of the 
Pripet River during the previous 2 weeks, and had wiped out 2 rifle 
divisions and 1 tank brigade, taking 2,000 prisoners and much material. 

The Russians reported daily the destruction of large numbers (often 
over 100) of tanks and of smaller though considerable numbers of air- 
craft, with no mention of their own losses. The Germans claimed the 
destruction of large numbers of both weapons, giving their own losses 
as very small, e.g.,on Oct. 11 and 12 142 Russian ’planes destroyed, for 
the loss of 6, and on Oct. 20 and 21 190 Russian, for the loss of 6. 


THE ITALIAN FRONT 
The 5th Army launched an attack on the Volturno River on Oct. 
12 night, and established several bridgeheads, despite the temporary 
success of a German “‘spoiling attack’’ made just before zero hour. The 


Germans were dive-bombed and then quickly driven out. Meanwhile, 
the 8th Army were now 4 miles north of Termoli, and, in the area to the 
south of it, by Oct. 13 had taken Riccia and San Croce (east of Campo- 
basso) and were advancing all along the line from Colletorto to Ponte 
Landolfo. On Oct. 15 they captured Campobasso and Vinchiaturo, 
the latter an important road junction, and by next day were in control 
of all the roads from there to Termoli. On Oct. 18 San Stefano and 
Montecilfone were taken, while the forces moving up the coast reached 
Petacciato on Oct. 19. Steady but slow progress was made inland in 
very difficult country, and on Oct. 24 the capture of Lucito, Montenero, 
and Campochiaro was announced. On the coast some 8th Army troops 
forded the Trigno River on the night of Oct. 22. The 8th Army line 
now ran almost due south to just west of Vinchiaturo and beyond, 
turning west some 10 miles due east of Alife. 

The 5th Army was assisted in securing its bridgeheads on the 
Volturno by a landing north of the river at its mouth, while warships 
shelled the coast. On Oct. 14 the Germans made desperate attempts t0 
recapture 3 of the bridgeheads, but were driven back, and many of their 
aircraft were shot down when trying to destroy the bridges. By Oct. 
16 most of the enemy positions along the river had been captured, 
despite determined resistance, and more landings were effected in the 
estuary. Next day Cancello, Morrone, and Ruviano were taken, and 01 
Oct. 19 some high ground beyond Capua was secured. German demolt 
tions and counter-attacks made progress slow, and in the coastal area 
canals and drainage ditches also hampered movement. On Oct. ~ 
however, the capture of Piedimonte d’Alife and Alife was ite 
and on Oct. 25 that of Sparanise, and the line now ran northward from 
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Cancello to Sparanise and thence north-east across the upper Volturno 
o the Alifes. 

The air offensive was maintained throughout by frequent attacks on 
airfields and rail and road junctions in the Rome area and on the 
Adriatic coast, and much destruction was done, especially to traffic 
on the Adriatic coastal road and railway and to air bases north and 
south of Rome. In addition, several heavy raids were made on airfields 
on Rhodes, Cos, and other islands; and on Heraklion and Castelli 
Pediada, in Crete. Shipping at Syros, Naxos, and Cos Islands and in 
the Aegean was attacked frequently from the air, and on Oct. 21 it was 
announced that British and Greek naval forces had also been operating 
in the Dodecanese for 2 weeks, had sunk or damaged several vessels, 
and shelled island bases and harbours. On Oct. 16 it was announced 
that 17 German aircraft out of 25 attacking a convoy in the Aegean 
had been shot down, and no damage sustained. 

On Oct. 14 night light naval craft sank 2 ships near Elba, on Oct. 
16 a ship was sunk by bombs, on Oct. 18 another was torpedoed and 
set on tire in the Aegean, and on Oct. 21 a large ship laden with ammu- 
nition was destroyed off Elba by U.S. naval P.T. boats. 

Other operations included heavy raids on airfields at Athens and 
Salonika, and at Garitza, Corfu. On Oct. 24 U.S. bombers attacked 
targets in South Austria, but results could not be observed. 

On Oct. 24 it was announced that the abandoned aircraft counted so 
far on Italian aerodromes numbered 1,320, of which 75, all unserviceable, 
were found at Capua alone. Gen. Alexander told the press on Oct. 23 
that one-third of Italy had been occupied, at a cost of 15,000 casualties 
(8,000 odd British and 6,000 odd American), and that 35 to 40 German 
divisions were being held down there and in the Balkans. He also said 
that when the Salerno landing was planned the area was free of 
German troops, but the enemy was prepared for it and brought in 4 or 5 
divisions, probably from France, and 2 came from the south, so that 
when the Allied 4 divisions were landed piecemeal they were faced by 
at least 4 German in full strength. 

On Oct. 13 the loss of the U.S. destroyers Buck and Bristol was 
announced. 

The Germans reported the sinking of several vessels, including a 
warship, in the Dodecanese, and the capture of Levita Island and the 
recapture of Stampalia. They also claimed the capture of the whole of a 
British party which landed on Kalymnos on Oct. 21. On Oct. 20 they 
stated that U-boats had sunk 7 ships and heavily damaged another. 


YUGOSLAVIA AND ALBANIA 

In the middle of Oct. Yugoslav patriot successes were reported in 
Western Slovenia, in the area between the Save and the Italian frontier, 
where several German positions were captured, and in Montenegro. 
On Oct. 17 the patriot forces announced that they were holding the 
whole coast of Croatia and northern Dalmatia except at Zara and 
Sebenik, where fighting was going on, and meanwhile British destroyers 
were active off the coast and sank or damaged several enemy ships. 

In Bosnia frequent attacks were made on the railway running south 
from Brod, especially near Zenica, and in N.E. Serbia two places on 
the Danube were taken, threatening the German traffic to Rumania 
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and Bulgaria. The Albanians were also reported to be fighting, espe. 
cially in the Valona district, and Cairo reports stated that 2 German 
divisions had been sent into the country from Macedonia. 

On Oct. 25 the Yugoslav Government in Cairo received reports that 
Gen. Mihailovitch’s forces had captured Kotor (Cattaro), one of the 
best natural harbours in the country; also that the Belgrade-Serajeyo 
line had been cut in 2 places. The Allies bombed Tirana airfield on 3 
occasions, destroying many grounded aircraft, and Skoplje twice. 
wrecking the railway marshalling yards. They also bombed Nish for 
the first time, destroying railway workshops, rolling stock, etc., and 
damaging an airfield. 


THE PACIFIC AREA 

On Oct. 13 it was announced that the whole New Georgia group of 
the Solomons had been occupied. The Japanese who succeeded in 
escaping from Kolombangara (of the 10,000 there half were believed 
to have been killed) to Choiseul were now trying to reach Bougainville, 
but several of their troop-carrying barges were sunk by air attack on 
the way. Kahili airfield and other targets on Bourgainville wer 
frequently bombed, and many aircraft destroyed both in the air and 
on the ground. 

Rabaul received on Oct. 12 the heaviest air attack in this theatre of 
war, 550 tons being dropped. 100 aircraft on the ground were destroyed 
and 51 severely damaged, while 26 fighters trying to intercept were shot 
down. In addition 3 destroyers, 3 cargo boats, 43 small vessels, and 7) 
harbour craft were sunk or wrecked, and a U-boat tender, a destroyer 
tender, and a cargo ship badly damaged. Allied losses were 5 aircraft. 
On Oct. 18 another heavy raid led to 60 more enemy ‘planes being 
destroyed, and on Oct. 25 an even heavier attack resulted in 123 being 
destroyed, and 45 probably destroyed, and a destroyer and 5 coastal 
craft sunk, for the loss of 4 aircraft. This brought the total of enemy 
aircraft destroyed in 2 weeks in the S: and S.W. Pacific to 900. 

In New Guinea Madang and Wewak were bombed, and over Oro 
Bay on Oct. 16 46 Japanese aircraft were shot down, making 84 over 
the island in one day. 

On Oct. 18 an attempted enemy landing at Finschafen and 2 counter- 
attacks north of the port were repulsed, but the Japanese succeeded 
in seizing Katika, a village 2 miles north of the place, and from there 
tried to reach the coast. They had a fairly strong force at Sattelberg, 
6 miles N.W. of Finschafen, but this was so heavily bombed all Oct. 
21, when 3 enemy ground attacks were defeated, that they had to leave 
the area, and on Oct. 22 evacuated Katika and retired north-west into 
the hills. 

Other places bombed included Gasmata, Cape Gloucester, V!tu Island 
Ballale airfield, the Aru Islands, Unea Island (Bismarck Sea), Koepang 
(Dutch Timor), the Kai Islands, Saumlaki, in the Tenimbars, and Ponelaé 
in the Celebes. Allied losses in all the air operations were very small. 4 
large laden transport was sunk and a light cruiser hit near Kavieng, Ne" 
Ireland, and a destroyer, a cargo ship, and many barges and other 
coastal craft sunk along the coasts of New Guinea and New Britain. 


Sino-Japanese War. There was no detailed news of fighting in China, 
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but the Japanese, with a force of some 30,000 men, were reported to be 
attacking in Western Yunnan, and by Oct. 24 were on the west bank of 
the Upper Salween. The bombing of Haiphong by U.S. aircraft was 
reported on Oct. 12. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 
Operations were confined to local ground attacks on Japanese 
positions at Maungdaw, and frequent air raids on rail and river traffic 
and enemy positions in the Kalemyo, Pakokku, Yeu, Kalewa, Pyin- 
mana, Toungoo, Thazi, Sagaing, Prome, Mawlaik, and Taungup areas 
and on airfields at Meiktila, Heho, Thedaw, and elsewhere. Akyab and 
the Mayu Peninsula were also attacked. U.S. bombers inflicted heavy 
casualties on Japanese troops on the Salween River and elsewhere. 
Madras was bombed on Oct. 11 by 1 aircraft, which did no damage, 
and off Ceylon an aircraft was destroyed. On Oct 21 it was announced 
that enemy formations making for Chittagong had been intercepted 
and several ’planes destroyed and damaged. A little damage was done 
to military installations, with a few civilian casualties. 


CHRONOLOGY 


AFGHANISTAN 
Oct. 24.—Negotiations for a treaty of alliance with China. (see 
China.) 


ALGERIA 

Oct. 17.—Count Sforza had interviews with Gen. de Gaulle, M. 
Massigli, Mr. Macmillan, and Mr. Murphy. 

Oct. 18.—The Secretary of the U.S. Treasury arrived in Algiers. 

Oct. 19.—The Public Prosecutor at the Algiers Court of Appeal was 
dismissed ‘‘following a report by the purge committee”’. 

Oct. 23.—Gen. Eisenhower stated in a broadcast from Algiers that 
the war would be “‘hard, bitter, and bloody’, and that it would be a 
‘long, long way to final victory, and the road must continue to be 
watched”. The forces wanted to be sure that the home front stood 
firmly behind them, and they believed it to be the patriotic obligation 
of the people at home to support the war till it hurt. 

Oct. 24.—The Secretary of the U.S. Treasury spoke in Algiers of the 
over-optimism in America and said, ‘“We still have a tough, bloody road, 
even to Rome’. He disclosed that 86 per cent of the pay of American 
troops in North Africa returned to the U.S.A. in allowances, savings, 
etc., and that only 14 per cent was spent in North Africa. 


ARGENTINA 
eee 12.—Gen. Farrel, the War Minister, was appointed Vice- 
resident. 
Vct. 13.—It was announced that the Ministers of Finance, Justice, and 
Public Works had resigned. 
Oct. 14.—The Government ordered the closure sine die of all Buenos 
Aires newspapers published in Yiddish. 
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Oct. 15.—President Roosevelt’s statement to the press re the sys. 
pension of the Jewish papers. (see U.S.A.) 

Washington reports stated that a number of arrests had been made 
and that officials listened to all telephone conversations by pressmen, 
including foreign correspondents, and by many suspected people. 

The prohibition of Jewish newspapers was cancelled. 

Captain Vago, Dr. Ameghino, and Dr. Zuviria were appointed 
Ministers of Public Works, Finance, and Justice and Education 
respectively. 

La Nacion and La Prensa published a declaration signed by 150 
prominent people stating that it was “‘imperative and urgent to state 
that a fundamental solution is demanded by the immense majority 
of our people which at the same time represents a basis for assuring the 
union, tranquillity, and future of the Argentine people’. It called for 
“a real democracy through the true application of all prescriptions of 
the national Constitution, and American solidarity through the loyal 
fulfilment of international obligations entered into by Argentine 
representatives’, and added ‘‘We also understand that liberty of 
assembly and the press are highly essential within our régime, which 
gives the opportunity for public opinion to ratify the basic ideas stated 
above’. 

Oct. 16.—The Government ordered the dismissal of all public officials 
who signed the declaration, and an official statement was issued 
declaring that the Government would not tolerate any attempts 
against the existing régime. The newspapers E/ Diario and La Fronda 
were suspended for 48 hours, and 2. U.S. films were banned. 

Oct. 19.—The general manager of the Central Bank, the Under- 
Secretary of Finance, the Director of Customs, and 4 other depart- 
mental chiefs in the Finance Ministry resigned. The new Minister of 
Justice and Education stated in a telegram to the Rector of Cordoba 
University that the dismissal of the professors who signed the declar- 
ation of Oct. 15 was an indispensable measure, as they had-tried to split 
the country and to convince ill-informed persons that Argentina had 
failed to fulfil an international undertaking obliging her to intervene 
in the war. Such an undertaking did not exist; by divine providence 
Argentina had been preserved from war, and Argentines should show 
themselves worthy of the privilege which made their country an oasis 
of peace in the world. 

Oct. 21.—Gen. Gilbert was appointed Foreign Minister, and Gen. 
Perlinger succeeded him as Minister of the Interior. The President and 
Vice-President of the National University of La Plata resigned. Urugu- 
ayan reports stated that strikes were spreading among students and 
workers. The College Association was reported to have resolved to 
close 6 universities as a mark of solidarity with the professors wh0 
had been dismissed for signing the manifesto of Oct. 15. 

Oct. 22.—A number of Jewish and Masonic institutions were (is 
solved in the province of Entre Rios, including the Argentine Israelite 
Society of Mutual Help and Welfare, the ‘‘Chevra Kadischa Unificada , 
the Deguel Yehuda Society of Culture and Mutual Help, and the 
General Mitre Masonic Society. Students at the universities of Buenos 
Aires and La Plata declared a strike in protest against the dismissal of 
professors who signed the declaration of Oct. 15. 
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AUSTRALIA 

Oct. 14.—The Minister for External Affairs declared in the House 
of Representatives that Australia must have a say in helping to decide 
the problems of Europe after the war. She could not contract out of 
Europe, because the centre of the British Commonwealth and Empire 
was in Europe, because all Australian immigrants had come from 
Europe, much of her peace-time trade was with Europe, and her 
culture was European. Moreover, European colonies were her neigh- 
bours in the Pacific, and one of the three great continental Powers, 
Russia, was also a world Power and would be a great force in the Pacific 
of to-morrow. He was against leaving the settlement of Europe exclus- 
ively in the hands of the “‘big three’, Britain, Russia, and the U.S.A., 
and thought it would be unfortunate if smaller countries were not 
brought into the framework of the organized family of nations. 

Oct. 20.—The Cabinet appointed an inter-departmental committee 
to examine the prospects of assisted immigration on a large scale from 
Britain after the war. 

The Government decided to appoint a High Commissioner to India. 

Oct. 21.—Mr. Curtin announced that meat rationing would be intro- 
duced in January. 

Oct. 22—The members of the British military, naval, and air mission 
to the Pacific arrived in Australia from New Zealand. 


BELGIUM 

Oct. 18.—It was learned that saboteurs had blown up the lockgates 
at St. Ghislain on the Mons-Condé canal. 

Oct. 20.—Relinquishing of all rights of extra-territoriality in China, 
(see China.) 

Oct. 21.—An agreement was signed with the Netherlands Government 
providing for a fixed exchange rate between the Dutch and Belgian 
currencies and for making available the currency necessary for their 
mutual trade. It covered also the oversea possessions and mandated 
territories of the two countries. The fixed rate of exchange agreed on was 
that prevailing before the war. 

Oct. 25.—30,000 workers sent by Germans to Austro-Italian frontier. 
(see Germany.) 


BULGARIA 
Oct. 14.—The Foreign Minister, Kirov, resigned ‘‘for health reasons’. 
Oct. 22.—Visit of Regents to Germany on Oct. 18. (see Germany.) 


CANADA 


et . 18.—The Government launched the fifth victory loan for $1,200 
muon, 

Oct. 19.—Agreement for supplies to Russia signed in London. (see 
Great Britain.) 

Oct. 22.—A statement was issued by the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Canada, saying that ‘‘the faithful are 
free to support any political party upholding the basic Christian trad- 
itions of Canada and favouring needed reforms in the social and 
economic order which are demanded with such urgency in pontifical 
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documents’’, but condemning Communism as “‘a . totalitarian system 
materialistic in its philosophy”’. 


CHINA 

Oct. 20.—The Belgian Ambassador and the Foreign Minister signed 
a treaty in Chungking whereby Belgium relinquished extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in China and all special rights in the international settle- 
ments at Shanghai and Amoy, rights under the final protocol of Pekin, 
and all rights relating to inland navigation and coastal trade. 

Oct. 21.—The Information Minister, in an interview with the press, 
contradicted rumours about the danger of civil war between the 
Kuomintang and the Communist party, and said that the attitude of the 
Communists since the last meeting of the People’s Political Council had 
been encouraging. He added ‘‘The Kuomintang will not lead the people 
into strife with the Communists, because all the Chinese are engaged in 
defeating Japan. The Government is treating the Communists as 
recalcitrant members of the family’. 

Lord Louis Mountbatten left Chungking after having had conferences 
with Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and the Chinese War Minister. 

Oct. 24.—It was learned that negotiations for a treaty of alliance 
between China and Afghanistan had been completed in Ankara. 


DENMARK 

Oct. 14.—9 transformer stations in S. Jutland were blown up. 

Oct. 15.—The Finnish Finance Minister arrived in Copenhagen and 
told the press that the question of a separate Russian-Finnish peace was 
purely theoretical, and that though it was much talked about in other 
countries it was not so much discussed in Finland. It was not the 
Finnish nation’s business to decide whether there would be peace, for 
two parties were necessary. 

Oct. 17.—Swedish reports stated that the curfew had been reimposed 
in Copenhagen, that acts of sabotage were increasing and that serious 
clashes had taken place between Danes and Germans, a crowd of more 
than 1,000 people being fired on by the Germans at Aalborg. 

Oct. 18.—Saboteurs blew up the Gestapo H.Q. in Copenhagen, 
according to Stockholm reports. 

Oct. 22.—Swedish reports stated that a Copenhagen electrical factory 
and the offices of the Danish Nazi party had been destroyed by saboteurs, 
and another factory used as quarters by German troops severely dam- 
aged. It was learned that 143 Communists, including the leader of 
the Danish Communist party, had been deported. 


EGYPT 


Oct. 18.—It was learned that during Mr. Eden’s visit to Cairo on his 
way to Moscow he had discussed many problems, particularly Italy 
with Greek and Yugoslav Ministers. 

Oct. 25.—The Syrian delegation arrived in Alexandria for talks on 
Arab federation. 

The Secretary of the U.S. Treasury arrived in Cairo from Algiers. 
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EIRE 

Oct. 12.—The Minister of Supply stated in Dublin that by most 
extraordinary good fortune Eire had survived 4 years of war with com- 
paratively minor consequences, but the coming year would be the 
hardest yet. The carrying capacity of Eire’s ships had been reduced by 
almost half by the loss of two of their best ships and other circumstances 
and there would therefore be difficulties arising from the scarcity of 
supplies. ‘“The main task now is to stay alive in a world where we have 
few friends’ he said. 


ETHIOPIA 

Oct. 17.—The Emperor told the press that the “‘alleged desire’’ of 
Marshal Badoglio’s Government to drive the Germans from Italy, to 
which they had been invited, could not break the bonds forged in the 
past which tied the Italians to their guilty attempts to drive the 
Ethiopians, Albanians, French, Greeks, and Yugoslavs from their 
homes. Nor could Badoglio, “genius of poison gas’’, break the bonds 
forged in the past which for ever tied his name to the murder of Ethio- 
pian children, the gassing of their villages, and the fouling of their land. 
Ethiopia reserved all rights to obtain satisfaction of her just demands; 
by the armistice Italy accepted total surrender and no act on her part 
could avail her to escape the just punishment of her crimes. 


FINLAND ; 

Oct. 14.—The wireless quoted the chairman of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee as saying, “‘We thank Germany for all the help she has given 
us, and for the material she has sent us, but it is now time that we 
assure our own security and interests by whatever means we find best. 
Although this may lead to our road separating from that of the Germans * 
this need not imply the rupture of a century-old tie of cultural friend- 
ship with the German people’. 

It was learned from Washington that the Government had agreed to 
increase its annual payments on its debt to the U.S.A. to make up for 
the lapse of 2 years caused by the Russo-Finnish war. 

Oct. 15.—Finance Minister’s statement to Danish press. (see Denmark.) 


FRANCE 

Oct. 12.—Algiers radio quoted official Vichy figures giving the cost 
of the German occupation up to March 31 as over £3,089 million at pre- 
war exchange rates. 

Oct. 14.—Swiss reports stated that the German Military Court in the 
Doubs Department had sentenced 17 men to death for working for 
patriot bands. 

Oct. 16.—Swiss reports stated that patriots had destroyed a leather- 
dressing factory at Fontaine, near Grenoble. 

Oct. 17.—An unsuccessful attempt was made on the life of de Brinon, 
the Vichy Ambassador in Paris. 

_ Oct. 19.—The Committee of National Liberation reported that 
bitter fighting on a fairly large scale’ had broken out between German 
troops and Frenchmen hiding in the mountains of Haute Savoie. 

Oct. 25.—Algiers radio announced that nearly 6,000 patriots were 
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arrested during September. Vichy radio announced that mags 
desertions were taking place from Laval’s militia. 


GERMANY 

Oct. 12.—Berlin radio announced that the Consulates of Germany and 
her allies in the Azores would be closed down and all Axis subjects 
removed from the islands. 

Oct. 13.—The News Agency stated that the news of Italy’s declaration 
of war was received in Berlin with ‘‘obvious irony, as this fact merely 
puts the finishing touch to the treachery’’. Italians had already been 
fighting on the Anglo-American side for weeks, and the situation there- 
fore remained unchanged. Badoglio and his adherents had confirmed 
their submission to the disgraceful British demands by a new document 
and had again shown that they no longer refrain from even the dirtiest 
action to favour their personal interests. The recognition of Italy asa 
co-belligerent by the U.S.S.R. proved the extension of its sphere of 
influence beyond its immediate compass. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement that it had received information 
from an authoritative source in Lisbon that the cession of the Azores 
was wrenched from the Portuguese Government by a demand in the 
form of an ultimatum and by threats. 

The News Agency announced that Graziani had visited Hitler’s H.0. 
for staff talks at the same time as the Badoglio Government’s declar- 
ation of war on Germany. It was also announced that “the Con- 
stituent Assembly which the Fascist Republican party will convoke in 
due course will decide the form of asians and thus bring to an end 
the present constitutional crisis’’ 

Oct. 14.—Protest to Portugal 7 ve granting of Azores bases to Britain. 
(see Portugal.) 

Oct. 15.—It was announced that 8 more officials had been executed 
recently for defeatism. The Police Gazette published an announcement 
of the formation of a new police force from the S.S. to deal with the 
effects of air raids. 

Oct. 18.—Exchanges of disabled prisoners with Britain. (see (reat 
Britain.) 

Oct. 19.—It was announced on the wireless that Hitler had received 
leading personalities of the State and the party who attended a meeting 
called by the chief of the High Command and addressed them on the 
political and military situation. 

Oct. 21.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that what had happened in 
1918 was “‘a tragic and unique event in our history” which could not and 
would not be repeated. The temporary weakness of Germany’s position 
was realized; the treachery of the Italian Royal House had weakened 
this position and the disengaging movements on the eastern front had 
originated because divisions had to be withdrawn from the east to cover 
the southern flank. The armies in the east had been sorely tried; any 
abandonment of conquered territory constituted a loss, but once tt 
became unavoidable it meant a relative gain in so far as it could be 
carried out without serious losses, and this had been the case. [he 
Russians had not succeeded in cutting off an essential part of the 
German forces or seizing any quantity of booty proportionate to their 
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fiorts and losses. It was unfair to see only what actually happened, 
vhat might have happened must also be considered. The war was forced 
spon Germany and was therefore a war of defence in the proper mean- 
ing of the word. 

(Oct. 22.—It was learned that the Minister of Production had recently 
addressed the Reich Rally of Working Youth, that Ley and Sauckel 
had given directions to the conference of Reich and district liaison 
officers with foreign workers, and that there had been provincial meet- 
ings of S.S. and police leaders, in a drive for greater efforts on the 
home front. 

It was announced that Hitler received Prince Cyrill and Filov, the 
Bulgarian Regents, on Oct. 18 and that Ribbentrop, Keitel, and Jodl 
were also present at the meeting, when the situation was discussed. 

The High Command published details of a plan, said to have been 
discovered among captured military documents, for the kidnapping 
of Hitler by the Badoglio Government, which requested him to go to 
Italy to discuss the intensification of resistance to the Allies, shortly 
before its capitulation. Since the German Government knew already 
about the Italian plans for surrender, the invitation was not accepted. 

Turkish reports stated that Hitler had recently summoned Pavelitch. 

Oct. 23.—Berlin radio announced that leaflets referring to ‘‘mysterious 
plans to overthrow the Hitler régime and set up a military dictatorship 
on the Badoglio model” were circulating in Germany. 

Oct. 25.—Expression of regret to Sweden for shooting down ’plane on 
Oct. 23. (see Sweden.) The Foreign office pointed out that the incident 
took place in an area frequently used as a place of concentration for 
British aircraft flying to North and East Germany. The overseas news 
agency said that to allow a neutral courier ’plane to fly blacked-out 
by night over such an area was an amazing responsibility. 

It was learned that Neubacher, the State Minister for Balkan Affairs, 
had recently toured the Balkan capitals with a view to forming a Balkan 
ster of Croatia, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, Bulgaria, and 

Rumania. 

It was learned that 30,000 Belgian workers had been sent to the 
Austro-Italian frontier. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons that the 
Portuguese Government had acceded to the British request for the 
temporary use of facilities in the Azores to enable better protection to be 
given to merchant shipping in the Atlantic. He said this arrangement 
arose out of the treaty signed with Portugal in 1373, which had been 
reinforced by various treaties since; having lasted for nearly 600 years 
it was a treaty without parallel in world history. At the beginning of 
the war the Portuguese Government, in full agreement with the British 
Government, adopted a policy of neutrality in order to prevent the war 
spreading into the Iberian Peninsula, though they repeatedly stated, 
most recently in Dr. Salazar’s speech of April 27, that this policy was 
in no way inconsistent with the Anglo-Portuguese alliance. The Portu- 
guese Government had now acceded to the British request for facilities 
in the Azores, and in return Britain was to furnish essential material 
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and supplies to the Portuguese armed forces and to help in the maintep. 
ance of the Portuguese national economy. The agreement concerning 
the Azores was of a temporary nature only and in no way prejudiced 
the maintenance of Portuguese sovereignty over the territory. 4} 
British forces would be withdrawn at the end of the war. Nothing in 
the agreement affected the Portuguese desire to continue their policy of 
neutrality. : 

Mr. Eden stated in a message to Dr. Salazar that he was convinced 
that the facilities granted in the Azores would greatly contribute to the 
effective defence of Allied shipping and thus prove an important factor 
in shortening the war, and that the agreement gave fresh vitality to the but 
ancient alliance between Britain and Portugal. Dr. Salazar’s reply. nur 
(see Portugal.) ; 0 
The Ministry of Home Security announced that 5 civilians were J) 5, 
killed in air raids during September and 1] people severely injured. a 
The Secretary for War stated in the House of Commons that there sal 
had always been some movement to Germany of prisoners captured J j;,/ 
in N. Africa, and in some cases it was known that they were held for a J jp 
time in transit camps in Italy. 2,400 prisoners were transferred from J ing 
Italian camps other than transit camps shortly before the fall of J am 
Mussolini. A number of British prisoners had escaped from Italy to J j,i; 
Switzerland, and others had reached the Allied lines in the south. tim 
Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that the major part of J 
the Italian fleet, totalling over 100 warships of all categories, was in JJ 41 
Allied hands, including 5 out of the 6 battleships, and 8 out of the 11 J \.. 
cruisers. More than 150,000 tons of merchant ships had so far been J yy. 
accounted for in ports under allied control. aga 
A declaration was issued simultaneously in London, Washington, and ( 
Moscow, stating that the British, U.S., and Russian Governments Suy 
acknowledged the position of the Italian Government as stated by Bp: 
Marshal Badoglio and accepted the active co-operation of the Italian ' 
people and armed forces as a co-belligerent in the war against Germany. J },+ 
The military events since Sept. 8 and the brutal maltreatment by the ( 
Germans of the Italian population, culminating in the Italian declaration J 
of war against Germany, had in fact made Italy a co-belligerent, and 5), 
the 3 Governments would continue to work with the Italian Govern. 
ment on that basis. They also acknowledged the Italian Government's wa 
pledge to submit to the will of the Italian people after the Germans had 
been driven from Italy, and it was understood that nothing could detract | 
from the absolute and untrammelled right of the people of Italy by no 
constitutional means to decide on the democratic form of government be 
they would eventually have. The relationship of co-belligerency be- mi 
tween Italy and the United Nations could not of itself affect the pe 
armistice terms, which could only be adjusted by agreement between th 
the allied Governments in the light of the assistance which the Italian tir 
Government might be able to afford to the United Nations’ cause. of 
The Secretary for Air declared in the House of Commons that 195 Al 
British and 92 U.S. bombers operating from Britain were reported lost St 
over Germany and N. Europe during September, and that the totals for Wi 
the 9 months ended Sept. 30 were 1,844 British and 539 American. ha 
The Secretary for India stated in the House of Commons that the fr 
problem of the food supplies for India, so far as help from Britain was th 
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concerned, was entirely one of shipping. Since April, 1943 a total of 
375.000 tons of rice or other food grain had been delivered on Govern- 
ment account to Bengal by rail or coastal shipping from other Prov- 
inces, against a normal annual net intake of 350,000 tons, and using its 
special war-time powers the Central Government had established in all 
areas short of food its own regional food commissioners. It had also 
afiorded direct financial help to the Bengal Government in meeting the 
costs of relief, amounting to almost {2 million, and of grain purchase. 
There had never actually been insufficient grain in Calcutta to feed its 
normal population, and there was now a reserve of one month's supply, 
but prices soared beyond the reach of the poorest elements, whose 
numbers had increased by many thousands of refugees from outside. 

Oct. 14.—The Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House of 
Lords that Britain’s relations with the Italian Government were based 
on the armistice terms, and that no obligations had been entered into 
and no promises given. The armistice was in no way altered by the 
Italian declaration of war on Germany, and there were no secret or 
implied commitments of any kind. He said he had no intention of defend- 
ing all the actions of the King of Italy or Marshal Badoglio, but after the 
armistice it was necessary to find some authority with whom to deal to 
bring about the unconditional surrender of Italy in the shortest possible 
time, and it seemed that the King and Marshal Badoglio constituted 
such an authority. It was essential that the charges against Gens. 
Ambrosio and Roatta should be subjected to the fullest inquiry, for it 
was not desired to. see the inclusion in the Italian Government of any 
men who had been proved to have been responsible for acts of barbarity 
against any of the United Nations. 

Oct. 15.—Gen. Sir H. Pownall was appointed Chief of Staff to the 
Supreme Allied Commander in S.E. Asia, with Gen. Wedemeyer of the 
U.S. Army as his Deputy. 

The King received the new Soviet Ambassador, who presented his 
letters of credence. 

Oct. 18.—The Foreign Office announced that exchanges of British and 
U.S. disabled prisoners of war for German prisoners were taking 
place at Gothenburg, an allied port in N.W. Africa, and Barcelona. 

Oct. 19.—A third agreement for the provision of supplies to Russia 
was signed in London by representatives of the U.K., U.S.A., and 
Canadian, and Soviet Governments. 

Gen. Smuts, in a review of the war situation at Guildhall, said he was 
now a much happier man than on his visit the previous year, firstly 
because he had just had a successful generalelection in South Africa, which 
might be considered as one of the major victories of the war, for the 
people of South Africa had affirmed their determination to see the war 
through to the end with all their strength and also their resolve to con- 
tinue as members of the British Commonwealth and to shun the pitfalls 
of neutrality and isolation. He then outlined the improvements in the 
Allied war position during the year, and attributed to the battles of 
Stalingrad and El Alamein the credit of being the turning points in the 
war and of marking the beginning of the end. Russia’s contribution 
had been immense and more than even the most sanguine expected, but 
from El Alamein on the troops of the British Commonwealth had done 
things on the battle front which would stand comparison with the 
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contributions of any of.the Allies. Nor had they yet seen the full fruitd 
of what had been done; the Germans had not only lost the reinforce. 
ment of 50 or 60 Italian divisions in the field, it might not be long before 
those divisions were fighting against them. Therefore nothing com. 
parable to or of greater importance than the Mediterranean victory had 
been achieved in the war. To this must be added the bombing cam. 
paign against the mdustrial centres and communications of Germany 
and occupied Europe, which was having the dimensions and effects of 
a large-scale additional front. Probably some 2 million men had had to 
be continuously employed on A.A. defences against these raids. 

The grand assault by all arms would take place in the coming year, 
and the first priority, the fall of Hitler in the West, would have far. 
reaching repercussions in the Far East and would facilitate and hasten 
the fall of Japan, the second priority. The U.S.A. would undoubtedly 
take a leading part in the assault on Europe. Its role hitherto had been 
principally as the arsenal of democracy and its industrial effort had 
been prodigious. The naval losses of Pearl Harbour had been more than 
made good and the shipbuilding programme had more than replaced 
all the losses from the U-boat attack since the beginning of the war. 
while vast air and land forces had also been training and had made 
considerable additions to the allied war fronts in East and West. But 
on the whole American man-power had been looked upon as the grand 
strategic reserve in the West for the final moves in the war, and the U.S.A. 
might play the decisive part in the concluding act of the great war drama. 
Such a role would also be the best justification for the all-important 
part the U.S.A. was likely to play in the peace and the building up of the 
new world after the war; no nation in history had so great and honowr- 
able a destiny marked out by the course of events as the U.S.A. 

Time was short, however, and the time-factor had become all-import- 
ant, firstly because the moral and physical conditions of Europe, 
particularly of the occupied countries, were indescribable and must be 
ended soon if Europe was to be saved, and secondly because Hitler was 
no longer fighting for victory, but was playing for time for something 
to happen to produce a stalemate or compromise peace. About the end 
there was no longer any doubt even in the mind of the enemy, and it 
now remained for the Allies to hasten that end by every means in their 
power. The winning of the war would be in vain, however, unless the 
peace was also won. But an even more immediate task at the end of the 
war was the salving of Europe from the wreck. Not only would there be 
the great work of relief among the starving and homeless, but the 
psychological aftermath of these conditions would have to be dealt 
with in order that Europe might not lapse into anarchy and barbarism. 
The pitiful mistake of the previous armistice must not be made, when 
the position in enemy countries was allowed to become worse, so that the 
armistice period became a more bitter memory than the war itself. 

A more difficult problem in connection with the peace was the 
problem of aggression, the last obstacle to be overcome in men’s long 
upward climb from their primeval savagery. The issue had to be 
squarely joined with the earlier, darker rule of force, and aggression had 
to be finally abjured, or western civilization would perish. It must be 
the Allies’ will and firm resolve that this war should be the last, and 01 
that basis alone of an unshakable determination could the future orgat- 
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ization for security become effective. Only the will to peace could make 
the machinery for security function properly, and so long as the 
essential will to peace was there, it would not be difficult to establish the 
machinery. The greatest war in human history should become the pre- 
lude to the greatest peace. 

Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons, in reply to a question 
on the charges of unfair action and bad faith made against the British 
by the 5 U.S. Senators who had been touring the battle fronts 
that he had come to the conclusion that there would be no 
advantage in the British Government taking part in this “‘wordy 
warfare’, although a full statement of the facts had been drawn up 
to be kept for purposes of record. 

The Minister of State announced in the House of Commons that over 
3,000 seriously sick and wounded men, the great majority of whom were 
from the U.K., were being repatriated from Germany through Sweden, 
together with 1,200 officers, doctors, chaplains, medical staff, etc. More 
than 1,000 men of the Australian, New Zealand, South African, Indian, 
Cyprus, Palestinian, and other Empire forces'were being brought from 
Germany to Barcelona, nearly half of them sick and wounded. The total 
number of British prisoners to be repatriated was about 5,400, and 
between 5,000 and 6,000 German prisoners were being sent back to 
Germany. 

Oct. 20.—The Foreign Office announced that final arrangements had 
been agreed upon by representatives of the Governments of Australia, 
Belgium, Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Greece, India, Luxemburg, 
the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Poland, South Africa, Britain, 
the U.S.A., and Yugoslavia, and of the French Committee of National 
Liberation for the immediate establishment in London of the United 
Nations Commission for the Investigation of War Crimes. 

The Under-Secretary for India stated in the House of Lords that the 
amount of food grown in India was practically stationary from year to 
year in spite of an increase in population, and this fact, together with 
the fixed diet habit of the people, resulted in a man-made famine 
every time anything occurred to disturb the normal flow of foodstuffs 
from the small subsistence farmers to the great urban populations. 
The provincial governments in the British provinces were responsible 
for agriculture and the production and distribution of foodstuffs, and it 
would be an unhappy development if the central Government were to 
brush aside responsible democratically based Governments in order to 
handle the food situation. The problem for the British Government 
was limited entirely to the provision of ships for carrying food to India, 
and ships had been diverted now to meet the pressing needs of the food 
shortage. In July the Government of India appointed a committee 
of provincial and other representatives to make recommendations on 
a long-term food policy and a new basic plan for the marrying of 
provincial surpluses and deficits had been evolved. 

Oct. 21.—Adm. Sir John Cunningham was appointed C.-in-C., 
Mediterranean. 

he Minister Resident in Washington for Supply was nominated as 
British representative of the Council of the United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration. 

(he Parliamentary Secretary for the Dominions stated in the House 
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of Commons that apart from the contributions of some Colonial 
Governments towards the cost of their local military forces, the tota] 
contributions of the Colonial Empire towards the prosecution of the war 
amounted to £23,300,000 in gifts, £10,700,000 in loans free of interest. 
and {14 million in interest-bearing loans. 

Oct. 22.—The Secretary for the Colonies returned to London from his 
tour of West and East Africa. 

Brig. Laycock was appointed Chief of Combined Operations. 

Oct. 24.—A conference of the British section of the World Jewish 
Congress approved a policy of securing the maximum Jewish contri- 
bution to the war effort, establishing close and friendly relations with 
the Allied and neutral Governments with a view to preserving Jewish 
rights and to preparing for their post-war needs, and securing the 
support and co-operation of all démocratic forces in the struggle against 
the persecutors of the Jews. 

Oct, 25.—3,500 repatriated prisoners of war arrived. 


GREECE 

Oct. 15.—The Prime Minister issued a statement on Italian ‘‘co- 
belligerency”’ in which he said that ever since the Greek entry into the 
war as a result of ‘“‘the dastardly Italian conspiracy against out independ- 
ence’ she had foliowed one sole principle, to fight until the end for the 
common victory without ever creating obstacles to the efforts of her 
Allies. Consequently, although Greece could, like others of the Allies, 
have followed a policy which would have assured protection of lier 
rights on territories which had been stolen from her by the repacity of 
the Italians during the previous 30 years and which would have spared 
the feelings of all Greeks who had suffered from the savage and ignoble 
methods of Italy during the war and the occupation, she had no 
intention of criticizing the Allies’ policy of admitting Italy to co- 
belligerency if it was regarded as expedient by them. If questions con- 
cerning the political and administrative life of Greece were not touched 
and she was not denied the priority to which she was entitled she would 
continue to fight without any discussion or criticism. 

Oct. 22.—The C.-in-C. Middle East, Gen. Wilson, sent a message to 
the Greeks, both in the Army in the Middle East and inside Greece, 
warning them that Germany was not yet beaten and that there was a 
hard and probably long struggle before the Allies. The collapse of 
Italy had faced Germany with a serious problem, especially in Greece, 
where she could only.hope to remain by weakening the Greeks by internal 
quarrels. “There are those among you”’, he said, ‘“‘who, banded together 
and sworn to fight the invader, have turned their arms against each 
other. This is not the time, and arms are not the means, for trying to 
resolve your internal difficulties.’”” He called on them to cease “‘this use- 
less and fratricidal strife’’ and ‘‘to remember your high, soldierly 
responsibilities to your country, your allies, and your history’’, and 
reminded them of the need for strengthening not weakening themselves 
and of embarking with unity and courage “‘on the most arduous stage 
of your long fight towards freedom”’. 

M. Politis, the former Minister in Rome, escaped recently from Greece 
and arrived in Turkey and then in Cairo to report to his Government. 
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HUNGARY 
Oct. 15.—Adm. Raeder arrived in Budapest. It was learned that the 
Government had called the Legation in Rome back to Budapest. 


INDIA 

Oct. 12.—Speech of Secretary for India in Parliament. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Oct. 13.—Sir Jwala Srivastava, member in charge of the Food 
Department, announced at the All India Food Conference that the 
Government of India had decided to take supreme control of the food 
situation and to override the provincial Governments if necessary. 
He also announced the cessation of food exports from India. 

Oct. 14.—The Viceroy, in his farewell address to the Chamber of 
Princes, reaffirmed his ‘‘faith and confidence in the federal ideal and in 
the contribution which the realization of that ideal would make to 
Indian unity and the constitutional future of India’. He said he had 
never doubted that unity was wholly consistent with the survival and 
orderly development of the Indian States, and that the States could 
make a great and useful contribution to the future of India. He 
emphasized that the Crown’s obligations to protect carried equally 
binding responsibilities to ensure, if needed, that what was protected 
continued to be worthy of protection. He discussed the following 
reforms being considered by the Government and the Princes: co-oper- 
ation between smaller States to attain an administrative efficiency 
beyond individual resources, safeguarding standards of administration 
by applying formal constitutional methods to the transaction of State 
business, and the question of how much revenue should be allotted to 
the Ruler’s privy purse. 

Oct. 15.—The Governor-General promulgated a blanket ordinance for 
the prevention of hoarding and profiteering in all articles except food 
and grains, which were dealt with separately. 

The Chamber of Princes passed a resolution asking the Crown repre- 
sentative “‘to convey to his Imperial Majesty and his Government, 
including particularly the courageous and inspiring Prime Minister of 
the U.K., the most sincere congratulations of the Princes of India upon 
these glorious victories’’, and reiterating the firm determination of the 
ruling Princes and the Chiefs of India to continue to render every pos- 
sible help towards the achievement of final victory. 

Oct. 17.—Lord Wavell arrived in India. 

Oct. 18.—It was announced that military courts with power to impose 
the death penalty had been established in parts of India to check 
intensified Japanese efforts to undermine the morale of the troops. 

Oct. 20.—Lord Wavell was installed as Governor-General. 

Uct. 21.—Japanese reports stated that Subhas Chandra Bose had 
announced in Singapore the formation of a provisional government of 

Free India’’, with himself also as C.-in-C. of the “Indian national army’”’. 
It was a war government of Free India ‘“‘with no other task but to carry 
the war into the enemy’s camp and free India for all time’. Behind it 
stood India’s army of liberation, with the backing of Japan. “Japan 
has repeatedly affirmed that she has no political, economic, military, 
or territorial ambitions in India’’, it was stated. 
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Oct. 22.—The Home Department issued a report rebutting allegations 
concerning the censorship of private letters, pointing out that the 
censoring of external correspondence was a military necessity, but that 
there was no internal censorship except that operated by the military 
for security reasons in parts of Bengal and Assam. 

Oct. 23.—Declaration of war by the “Independent Provincial 
Government”. (see Japan.) 

The Viceroy established a Distress Relief Fund. 

Oct. 24.—Lord Mountbatten arrived in Delhi from Chungking. 


IRAN 


Oct. 17.—Mr. Eden arrived in Teheran and had talks with the Prime 
Minister and other Ministers. 

Oct. 19.—The German News Agency stated that the head of the 
Orthodox Russian Church had arrived in Teheran on his way to Britain. 


ITALY 


Oct. 12.—Rome wireless announced that various “‘pro-British” 
members of the aristocracy had been arrested in Florence for having 
close relations with the ‘‘monarchic and plutocratic traitors’’. 

Oct, 13.—Marshal Badoglio sent a note to Gen. Eisenhower informing 
him that the King had declared war on Germany, and that the declar- 
ation would be handed to the German Ambassador in Madrid. ‘‘By this 
act all ties with the dreadful past are broken and my Government will 
be proud to be able to march with you on to the inevitable victory’’, it 
was stated, and Gen. Eisenhower was asked to communicate this inform- 
ation to the other United Nations Governments. 

Instructions were issued to the Ambassador in Madrid to inform the 
German Ambassador that “‘in the face of the repeated and intensified 
acts of war committed against the Italians by the armed forces of Ger- 
many, from 15.00 hours of the 13th day of October Italy considers herself 
in a state of war with Germany’”’. 

Marshal Badoglio broadcast a proclamation to the people stating 
that on Sept. 8, when he had announced the armistice with Britain and 
America, he had ordered the Italian troops to remain with their arms 
at rest but prepared to repel any act of violence directed at them “‘from 
whatever source it might come’, and that with a synchronized action 
German troops had compelled some Italian units to disarm and had 
proceeded in most cases to decisive attack against Italian troops. 
Some examples of the German abuse of power, robbery, and violence 
had been seen in the savageries they perpetrated in Catania while the) 
were still Italy’s allies; even more savage incidents took place against 
the unarmed population in Calabria, the Puglio, and around Salerno, 
but German ferocity surpassed every limit of the human imagination 
at Naples. “There will not be peace in Italy so long as a single German 
remains on our soil’, he said. Wherever Italian troops might be they 
must fight against the Germans to the last man. The Government 
headed by himself would soon be completed, and representatives 0! 
every political party would be asked to participate. This would 
in no way impair the untrammelled right of the Italian people 
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to chose their own form of government when peace was restored. 
He therefore announced the declaration of war against Germany. 
Marshal! Badoglio told the press that his Government, which had 
been constitutionally nominated by the King, had the single objective 
of freeing the country from German oppression, and this could only be 
done by united military effort in the closest collaboration with the 
British and U.S. forces. All those who loved Italy above all else must 
join together in this work of redemption. His Government undertook 
to complete its task as soon as possible by calling upon the outstanding 
personalities of the various parties so that it should have a thoroughly 
democratic character. As soon as victory was won it would consider its 
mission accomplished, and it gave formal assurance that at the end of 
the war the Italian people would be perfectly free to choose the Govern- 
ment they desired. He reaffirmed that four months after the end of 
hostilities elections would be held. 

The Cardinal Archbishop of Milan issued an edict warning all in- 
formers against their fellow citizens to the military authorities that 
they would be excommunicated. 

Oct. 14—The Hungarian Legation staff left Rome for Budapest. 

Oct. 17.—The Swiss radio announced that several leading industrial- 
ists, including the proprietor of the Giornale d'Italia, the Popolo di Roma, 
and the Tribuna-Idea Nazionale had been arrested by the Fascists. 

Emperor of Ethiopia’s statement re Italy’s crimes. (see Ethiopia.) 

The 5 anti-Fascist parties issued a joint manifesto supporting 
Badoglio’s declaration of war on Germany; it stated that the new war 
was one of liberation and that when this task was accomplished Italian 
people would be able to choose their Government. 

Oct. 18.—The King issued a proclamation to the Army calling on the 
troops, “in union with the Anglo-American forces’, to ‘‘resume the 
march interrupted after Vittorio Veneto”, and to be worthy of their 
traditions. 

Oct. 19.—Count Sforza arrived in Italy. 

Mussolini appointed Gen. Gambara, commander of the Italian legion- 
aries who fought in the Spanish civil war, as chief of his general staff. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that on Oct. 17 many priests had attacked 
the Germans from their pulpits, denouncing ‘‘a new outbreak of brute 
force and plundering”’ by ‘‘the troops of the occupation’, and that as a 
result there had been widespread arrests of priests throughout North 
Italy. It was reported that the German Consul-General at Milan had 
been arrested by the Gestapo as an anti-Nazi. 

he Soviet News Agency reported that the shipyard equipment and 
many ships at Trieste had been damaged by an explosion. 

Oct. 21.—Algiers radio reported that 4 German soldiers were shot in 
the streets of Rome recently, and that Italians disguised in German 
uniforms were requisitioning stores and vehicles in North Italy to 
hamper the Germans. 

Oct. 22.—Swedish reports stated that Ciano had been captured by an 
anti-Fascist group somewhere in the Apennines. 

Uct. 23.—The Fascist Ministry of the Interior issued a decree imposing 
the death penalty for sabotage of works of military importance. 

Swiss reports stated that the Fascist Government’s Minister of 
Marine and C.-in-C. of Mussolini’s Fascist Militia had been assassinated. 
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Oct. 24.—Marshal Badoglio told the press that the whole life of Italy 
was dominated by a single thought, to free the country from the 
Germans, and this aspiration was so strong as to silence every difference 
of idea and principles until that aim had been achieved. A large part 
of the population had no recollection of any régime other than the 
Fascist but the various political parties were not dead and recently had 
been gradually reorganizing themselves and attracting and educating 
youth. These parties, more precisely the Liberal, Christian Social 
Socialist, and Communist parties, and the “party of action’, were now 
coalesced into a common front, and they had sent him a declaration of 
sincere and complete collaboration, while reserving for themselves ful] 
liberty of action after the Germans were driven from Italy. His Govern- 
ment would be completed by the most authoritative representatives of 
all these parties. He intended to resign as soon as hostilities ceased to 
allow for the formation of an exclusively political ministry to hold 
elections. In answer to a question concerning measures against the 
Fascists, he said the party must be divided into the Fascist hierarchy 
in government posts, the “‘triggermen’’ of the party, and the third group 
of all people who had to join the party in order to earn their living. The 
third group were anything but Fascists, and the measures to be taken 
concerned exclusively the first two categories and would be agreed upon 
and put into effect in full accord with the Allied authorities. 

Questioned about Italy’s entry into the war, he said that in August 
1939 Mussolini tried to persuade Hitler not to go to war, and told him 
that Italy could not be ready before 1943. Hitler replied that the 
question concerned Germany alone, and at the beginning of 1940) 
Mussolini sold 4 destroyers to Sweden, aviation material to France, and 
her first anti-tank weapons to other countries. In May, 1940 the military 
leaders demonstrated to Mussolini the absolute unreadiness of the 
armed forces, but Mussolini was convinced that the war was about to 
end and told Hitler he would enter the war, without consulting any of 
his collaborators. All his advisers, including Ciano, were against 
it. Italy was not ready for so extensive a war. She lost all her arms and 
troops in Ethiopia, since they could not be supplied at such a distance. 
A large part of her most modern equipment was lost in Libya, and there 
and in Tunisia her losses in men were particularly severe. The Italian 
divisions in Russia were almost completely destroyed, and guerrilla 
warfare inflicted a cruel drain on the troops in the Balkans. At the 
time Sicily was invaded Mussolini’s strategy had disposed 36 divisions 
abroad and only 12 in Italy. The fleet suffered serious losses and the 
Air Force was almost completely sacrificed. At home the bread ration 
had been reduced to 150 grammes during the previous 3 years, there was 
only 40 grammes of meat per person a week, and there was a dearth of 
medicines, soap, and cloth. 

Badoglio said his attitude to France, Yugoslavia, and Greece had 
been shown by facts. He had ordered Italian troops to collaborate 
with the French in driving the Germans out of Corsica, and other 
Italians had joined Yugoslav and Greek partisans. He was convinced 
that Italian policy after the war towards these three Powers would be 
one of cordial and open friendship, with no territorial revisionist claims, 
which were a purely Fascist conception. He said the army had been 
opposed to the attack on Greece, and the people had regarded it as a 
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wicked thing. Enumerating the advantages Italy had brought to the 
Ajlies since the armistice, he said that 2 German divisions, one armoured 
the other parachute, had been immobilized in Rome after Sept. 8, 
Sardinia and Corsica had been freed, the Germans were being forced to 
replace the Italian troops in the Balkans and the Italian troops there 
had reinforced the partisans, the technical services of the Italians had 
collaborated in the Allied landings in Apulia, all lines of communications, 
bridges, and airfields were guarded by Italians, leaving the British and 
\mericans entirely free for operations, and since Italy’s declaration of 
war on Germany, regular forces of the Army, Navy, and Air Force were 
already collaborating fully with the Allied forces. Moreover there were 
many acts of sabotage in the territory still occupied by the Germans. 
With regard to Mussolini’s fall, he said the Italian people had for some 
time hated Fascism and longed for its overthrow, but they could not 
rebel, since the instruments of power were all inthe hands of the Govern- 
ment. The Fascist hierarchy themselves attacked Mussolini; on their 
demand he summoned the Grand Council on July 24, and a vote of 19 to 
5 agaist him was passed. There was an explosion of joy throughout 
the country at the news of his fall. Badoglio said he had nothing to do 
with the coup d’ état until he was summoned by the King on the afternoon 
of July 25 and asked to form a new Government. He did not think the 
army had any part in the coup, which was carried out within the Fascist 
Party, none of whose members lifted a hand to save Mussolini. 

Oct. 25.—Swiss reports stated that 20 people had been shot at Meina, 
and that many more had been arrested in North Italy, including 
Manaressi, for many years Under-Secretary for War in Mussolini's 
Cabinet. 


JAPAN 

Oct. 12.—The News Agency stated that Tojo, welcoming the Burmese 
‘special Envoy” to Japan, had said that the war was about to enter its 
decisive phase. ‘‘The Burmese people are standing in the front line’’, he 
said. ‘The fate of all the peoples of greater Asia depends on the outcome 
of the present war’’. 

Oct. 15.—Protest to Portugal ve granting of bases in the Azores to 
Britain. (see Portugal.) 

Oct. 23.—Singapore radio announced that the “independent India 
Provincial Government” formed in Singapore had “‘declared war on 
Great Britain and the U.S.A.”. 

_ Oct. 25.—Tokyo radio broadcast an urgent appeal to women to work 
in war factories. 


MALTA 


Oct, 22.—The U.S. Secretary of the Treasury left Malta. 


Oct. 24.—The Government announced that restaurants and bars 
would be allowed to sell light meals from Oct. 28, for the first time since 
siege conditions began 18 months previously. 
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THE NETHERLANDS 

Oct. 12.—The Government in London appointed Mr. Ferwereg 
as commissioner for the repatriation of Dutchmen deported by the 
Germans, of whom there were about 350,000 in Germany, 50,000 in 
France, and 10,000 in Finland. 

Oct. 21.—Financial agreement with Belgium. (see Belgium.) 

Swiss reports stated that 14 Protestant pastors and 16 Catholic 
priests had been arrested. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Oct. 24.—The Government announced the issue of.a $2 million 
victory loan. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Oct. 13.—The results of the general election were announced as follows; 
Labour 45, National 33, Independent 2. 

Oct. 18.—The British Military, Naval, and Air Mission to the Pacific 
arrived in Wellington. 


NORWAY 


Oct. 14.—Swedish reports stated that 5 Norwegians had been shot by 
the Germans as hostages for the sabotage on Oct. 7 on the Oslo-Kristian- 


sand line. Terboven stated that the hostages belonged to circles morally 
and politically responsible for a ‘cowardly and abhorrent crime’’. 

Oct. 17.—Swedish reports stated that 8 professors and about 40 
students of Oslo University had been arrested, following the protest 
against the new regulations making entry to the university dependent 
on the choice of the rector alone. 

Oct. 19.—The Telegraph Agency stated that a special German court- 
martial had sentenced 6 prominent Norwegians to death for the illegal 
possession of arms. 


POLAND 

Oct. 17.—It was learned that mass arrests by the German authorities 
had recently taken place in Warsaw. The Gestapo arrested 60 Poles as 
hostages and announced that 10 of them would be shot for every 
German killed in Poland. 

Oct. 20.—It was learned that 40 of the 50 hostages taken by the 
Germans in Warsaw on Oct. 13 had been shot in the streets. 

Oct. 21.—The Government in London received an agreement signed 
at a recent secret meeting in Poland by representatives of the Peasant 
Party, the Socialist Party, the Nationalist Party, and the Christian 
Democratic Labour Party, for their co-operation until the proper 
constitutional legislative body was restored by democractic elections. 
They agreed to support the underground forces “‘as being the national 
army which will be decisive in the armed struggle for Poland’s future’ 
and adopted as their war aim co-operation with the allies on an equal 
basis, ‘‘with a distinct emphasis on independence in matters concerning 
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Poland, her sovereign rights, and the integrity of her territory”. Their 
peace aims were to obtain western and northern frontiers guaranteeing a 
vide access to the sea and absolute security ,and to keep the eastern fron- 
ier inviolate, to form a federation of States, with Polish-Czech union as its 
nucleus, and to regulate the matter of national minorities on the basis of 
traditional freedom and equality of rights and obligations. In domestic 
affairs the agreement envisaged social and economic progress in all 
spheres, ensuring the establishment of full political freedom. 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 12.—The Government announced that they had acceded to a 
British request for the temporary use of naval and air bases in the 
Azores. Dr. Salazar received the German Minister. 

Mr. Eden’s message to Dr. Salazar (see Great Britain). Dr. Salazar 
replied by stating that he trusted that this new proof of Portugal's 
loyalty to her traditions would fortify the secular alliance and serve to 
draw still closer the bonds of friendship uniting the two peoples. 

The Government ordered that all telephone calls out of the country 
must be in Portuguese, even over diplomatic lines. 

Oct. 14.—The German Minister presented a Note to the Government 
protesting against their yielding bases on the Azores ‘‘under British 
pressure, thus committing a serious breach of neutrality”. 

Oct. 15.—-The Japanese Minister made representations to the Govern- 
ment against the ‘‘violation of Portugal’s neutral status’’. 


PORTUGUESE INDIA 

Oct. 16.—Repatriation ships arrived at Marmagoa for an exchange of 
Allied nationals from Japanese-occupied territory for Japanese subjects 
from Allied territory. 

Oct. 22.—The Swedish liner repatriating U.S. nationals from Japanese 
territory sailed from Marmagao for Rio de Janeiro. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 20.—The Hungarian News Agency broadcast a statement reported 
to have been made by Mihail Antonescu to a foreign correspondent, in 
which he said his attempts to find how to live in “good neighbourly 
relations” with Hungary had failed “owing to a very great obstacle’, 
the situation in North Transylvania, where 1} million Rumanians were 
living “‘under a terrible régime of oppression”. 

Oct. 25.—The Military Commander of Bucarest called on everyone to 
surrender arms and military equipment by Oct. 31 on pain of death. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Uct. 19.—Gen. Smuts’ speech in London. (see Great Britain.) 
_Uct. 20.—A statement was issued by the episcopal synod of the 
Church of the Province of South Africa appealing to Europeans there 
to combat their prejudice against the coloured races. 
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Oct. 21.—Gen. Smuts offered substantial quantities of food to Ing 
on behalf of the Government, including grain and milk powder. 


Oct. 12.—The Press Propaganda Department issued a Note contaiy 
ing the text of the Anglo-Portuguese declaration concerning the Azores 
without comment. 

The Foreign Minister stated, with reference to the Anglo-Portugues 
agreement, “‘When the hour of arms had passed and the hour come ty 
negotiate peace, Spain is certain in finding in the nations which remain 
outside the conflict, particularly Portugal, and among the belligerents 
themselves, support and collaboration necessary to make human. 
fraternal ideas triumph”. The Foreign Ministry issued a Note 
declaring that Spain was maintaining the present status of ‘‘vigilant 
neutrality”. 

Gen. Franco opened the partly restored University City in Madrid. 

Oct. 13.—The Italian Ambassador handed to the German Ambassador 
the Italian declaration of war on Germany. (see Italy.) 

Oct. 20.—The Italian Embassy in Madrid issued a statement through 
the Spanish Press Propaganda Department establishing that the Italian 
representative had personally delivered the Italian declaration of war 
on Oct. 13 to the German Ambassador, who had refused to accept it. 

Oct. 24.—2 British ships arrived at Barcelona with 1,161 German 
prisoners to be exchanged for 1,032 British prisoners. 


SWEDEN 


Oct. 17.—Stockholm reports stated that the railway line from the 
ore mines at Kiruna to Lulea had been sabotaged, and that exports of 
ore to Germany were consequently reduced. 

Oct. 18.—Exchange of British and German prisoners of war a 
Gothenburg. (see Great Britain.) 

Oct. 22.—The Swedish transport aircraft Gripen was shot down by ai 
unidentified plane on-its way from Scotland to Stockholm. 

Oct. 23.—The Government suspended air traffic with Britain. 

Oct. 25.—The German Attaché in Stockholm expressed the Lutt- 
waffe’s regrets at the shooting down of the passenger air liner on Oct. 2 
by “mistake”. The Foreign Office announced that the incident would 
be taken up in Berlin through diplomatic channels. 


SWITZERLAND . 


Oct. 13.—The Government decreed the dissolution of 7 clubs and 
societies and 2 publishing and printing concerns, all centres for dis 
seminating foreign propaganda. 

Oct. 17.—Berlin radio announced that more than 61,400 refugees 
from Italy were in Switzerland. 

Oct. 18.—The police directors’ conference revealed that there wet 
about 61,500 refugees in Switzerland, an increase of about 24,000 sinc 
the surrender of Italy. About 4,000 had been put into industry " 
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ommerce, some 1,200 were on the land, and some 8,000 were under 
pecial watch and had a fixed residence. Among the 34,300 interned 
vere 20,685 Italians, 500 Greeks, and about 200 British prisoners of war. 

(ct. 22.—The radio described the army as “‘ready to meet the enemy 
and deal effectively with him’’, as “‘war looms nearer the Swiss frontier’. 


U.S.A. 

(Oct. 12.—-President Roosevelt told the press, with regard to issues 
raised by 5 Senators who had toured the war fronts, that it had been 
stated that the U.S.A. had been sending 30,000 trucks a year to 
Australia, but inquiry had shown that in 2$ years 21,135 trucks had 
been sent, while 750,000 had been turned over for civilian use in the 
US.A. Those sent to Australia were called ‘‘civilian’’ only because 
they were not of military design, and 1,200 of them had at once been 
commandeered for the army and most of the remainder used for war 
transport. He also mentioned the statement of one Senator that 1 
million U.S. lives might be saved if Russia would permit the use of her 
Far Eastern bases, and said that if she did, the U.S.A. would have to 
send her troops, labour, and aeroplanes, the Japanese would invade 
Siberia to prevent this, and the. Russians would resist. With regard to 
remarks about the post-war use of war bases built by the U.S.A. on non- 
American territory he said these created bitterness in other places, 
though they might help to set Anglo-American relations on a firm 
basis. He also said that in the U.S. raid over Germany on Oct. 8, 855 
aircraft were used, carrying 250 million lb. of bombs. The destruction 
of Japanese shipping in the Pacific now averaged 130,000 tons a month, 
he added. 

The Secretary of the Interior and Petroleum Administrator announced 
that more use was to be made of U.S. oil reserves abroad. He also ended 
the Government possession of the 1,700 mines under his control, 
restoring them to their private owners. 

Mr. Hull left for Europe. 

President Roosevelt told the press that the question of bases in the 
Azores had been first discussed by himself and Mr. Churchill in May, 
and the U.S.A. and Britain had assured Portugal that they had no 
territorial designs. There was no special Anglo-U.S. agreement for the 
American use of the facilities, but in any case of emergency the British 
facilities would be used to protect U.S. lives and ships, and this would 
apply - other allied nations. ‘We are allies and are trying to win the 
war’, he said. 

Mr. Berle, Assistant Secretary of State, told the Italian American 
Labour Council in New York that President Roosevelt had authorized 
him to announce that he maintained his faith in the Italian people and 
that Italy would be restored as a respectable member of the family of 
nations, and in her reconstitution no Government would be imposed on 
the country unless acceptable to the people and responding to their free 
will. The birth of Italian freedom could be won, however, only if the 
Italians themselves expelled the Fascists and as Italians joined in the 
common fight against Nazi oppression. The present task was to 
mobilize every Italian from the Alps to the Ionian Sea to expel ‘‘those 
modern barbarians who seek to make Italy a Nazi district’. The 
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elimination of the Fascists in the liberated areas was now being done by 
the Italian people. 

Declaration accepting Italy as a co-belligerent. (see Great Britain.) 

A sub-committee of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved 
by 7 votes to 1 a resolution declaring that the war against all enemies 
of the U.A.S. must be waged until complete victory had been achieved 
that the U.S.A. should co-operate with its comrades in arms in securing 
a just and honourable peace, that, acting through its constitutiona! 
processes, it should join with free and sovereign nations in the establish. 
ment and maintainance of an international authority with power to 
prevent aggression and to preserve the peace of the world. 

Oct. 15.—President Roosevelt told the press that, with regard to the 
suppression of Jewish newspapers in Argentina, while the matter was 
“of course one which concerns primarily the Argentine Government 
and people’, he could not forbear to express his own feeling of appre- 
hension ‘‘at the taking in this hemisphere of an action obviously anti- 
Semitic in nature and of a character so closely identified with the most 
repugnant features of Nazi doctrine’. He recalled that at the Lima 
Conference in 1938 a resolution had been adopted declaring that any 
racial or religious persecution ‘‘which makes it impossible for a group 
of human beings to live decently is contrary to the political and jun- 
dical systems of America’. 

President Roosevelt also told the press, referring to Haiti's contri- 
bution to the war effort, that he thought that after the war an attempt 
would be made in the U.S.A. to protect the synthetic rubber industry 
by the imposition of a tariff, and he hoped that whoever was then 
President would veto this attempt. He also announced the setting up 
in the Office of War Mobilization of a unit ‘‘to deal with war and post- 
war adjustment problems and to develop unified programmes and 
policies’. 

Oct. 16.—Mr. Welles stated in New York that the Government should 
tell the people what America’s major objectives were, and should 
assume. leadership in urging the adoption of whatever policy would 
“most fully respond to the need of our nation for security, social pro- 
gress, and prosperity in the post-war years’’. The least the U.S.A. must 
obtain from victory was a practical certainty that it would be secure and 
that its institutions would suffer no jeopardy from foreign sources, 
together with a chance to develop its own national resources and trade 
in peace in order to bring about an advance in social conditions and a 
rise in living standards. These aims could never be gained unless the 
U.S.A. joined with other nations in creating “that kind of free world 
organized under law and made safe by armed might when necessary 
against law-breakers’’, and this implied a specific agreement in the 
near future by the four major Powers among the United Nations— 
Britain, Russia, China, and the U.S.A.—to undertake jointly the task 
of keeping peace in the post-war period, in accord with such other 
members of the United Nations as were qualifed to take part in such 
endeavour, ‘‘notably certain of our neighbours of the New World, and 
what we all hope will be the Fourth French Republic’. The U.S.A. 
should also urge the formation of an executive council of representa- 
tives of the United Nations, to remain in permanent session, with power 
to resolve such political or other questions as did not impinge upon the 
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military conduct of the war, involve the right of the Powers which were 
doing the actual fighting to determine freely the military strategy to 
be pursued, or impair the provisions of the suggested 4-Power pact. He 
spoke of the close ties of the U.S.A. with Britain and China, and said 
it was imperative that there should be the same full understanding with 
the Soviet Government. He knew of no point where the long-range 
interests of the U.S.S.R. were ‘‘antagonistic”’ to those of the U.S.A. 

Oct. 17.—The Office of War Information announced that from Pearl 
Harbour to Sept. 1, 1943 Army combat aircraft had destroyed 7,312 
enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 2,196, and damaged 2,535. Their 
own loss in aerial combat was 1,867. 

Oct. 18.—Visit of Secretary of Treasury to Algeria. (see Algeria.) 

The new Under-Secretary of State told the press that Mr. Hull had 
arrived in Moscow and that the opportunity offered by the conference 
“to bring into even closer harmony the co-operation already existing 
between the U.S. and the British and Soviet Governments’’ was most 
welcome, and he was certain that the discussions would be frank and 
friendly. 

The British Minister Resident in Washington for Supply told the 
Detroit Economic Club, in reply to charges made by the 5 Senators 
concerning oil and lend-lease, that all oil had not been coming from U.S. 
sources and that British oilfields in Trinidad had been worked up to 
140 per cent of their rated capacity. Before the Mediterranean was 
opened one tanker could carry either 10,000 tons in a given period 
from Abadan or 25,000 tons from the Caribbean, and as there were 
only just enough tankers to do the job the decision was naturally 
taken to take the oil from the nearest source of supply, whether that 
supply was British or U.S. Britain was producing more aircraft 
than Germany, and a greater weight of aircraft per head of the popula- 
tion than any other country. Provision of lend-lease goods had been 
equal to adding 1? million effective workmen to the British population, 
and if Britain had been obliged to produce the material obtained from 
lend-lease she would have been unable to man so many ships, to support 
such a large air force, and to have so large an army. 

The commander of the Eastern Sea Frontier stated that only 3 ships 
had been sunk in that area since July, 1942 and none since Sept. 1. 

The head of the Army Air Force told the press in Washington that 
at least 1,800 German fighters were massed in W. Europe, to attack 
U.S. daylight raiders, and very few were left on the Russian and Italian 
fronts. He estimated that German fighter production had fallen from 
1,020 in August to 820 in September. 

Oct. 19.—President Roosevelt announced the appointment of Mr. P. 
Reed as Chief of the Mission for Economic Affairs in London. 

President Roosevelt told the press that North Africa was the pattern of 
what would happen in all territory reoccupied by the Allies. Since July 
no foodstuffs had been sent to North Africa, except such things as pepper- 
mint, tea, sugar, and evaporated milk; local produce had not only sup- 
ported the African population and the Allied armies stationed there, 
but 30,000 tons of North African flour had been supplied for the Italian 
campaign and stocks were being built up for use in liberated France. 
he Germans had bled North Africa white and food supplies had had to 
be sent there immediately, but the French had repaid the cost of these 
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initial supplies from frozen dollar funds in the U.S.A., and were now 
supplying the Allies in reverse lend-lease. 

The Navy Department announced that since Pearl Harbour U.S, 
submarines had sunk 319 Japanese ships, probably sunk 36, and 
damaged 105. 

The Acting Secretary of State announced that the exchange of U.S. 
and Japanese nationals at Marmagoa in Portuguese India had been 
completed. 

Third agreement for supplies to Russia signed. (see Great Britain.) 

The Acting Secretary of State, announcing the new lend-lease agree- 
ment with Russia, declared his attachment to the good neighbour 
policy as an “enormous contribution’ to the settlement of post-war 
problems. 

Oct. 20.—President Roosevelt accepted the resignation of Mr. 
Prentiss Brown as Price Administrator. 

Oct. 21.—The Secretary for War told the press that estimates of U.S. 
casualties in Italy from Sept. 8 to the battle of the Volturno were 879 
killed, 3,047 wounded, and 2,848 missing. He said there were now 
140,000 prisoners of war in the U.S.A. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee approved by 20 votes to 2 
the Connally resolution pledging U.S. participation in the establishment 
and maintenance of international authority to keep the peace after the 
war. 

The Secretary of the Navy stated in a broadcast that the greatest 
single factor in the crushing of Germany and Japan lay in Anglo-U.S. 
collaboration, and those who sought to promote hard feelings between 
the two countries were helping the enemy and prolonging the war. 
The British realized that Anglo-U.S. collaboration was the 
most urgent concern in international relations, and it was imperative 
that Americans should share this primary aim. Such unity implied no 
subordination, the two countries stood as equals, and he said he knew 
that Britain would stand by the U.S.A. until final victory was won both 
in the Atlantic and the Pacific. 

The House of Representatives passed the repeal of the Chinese 
exclusion laws. 

Oct. 22.—President Roosevelt issued a statement promising that “all 
the resources of the U.S.A.” would be used to drive the “treacherous 
invading Japanese’ from the Philippines, and giving assurances that 
no act of ‘‘collaborationists” there or of the puppet government would 
ever be considered lawful by the U.S.A. 

Oct. 24.—The Secretary of the Navy stated at Williamstown, Mass., 
that the British had learned a bitter lesson in the previous few war 
years, namely that the interdependence of the British Empire and the 
U.S.A. was the greatest factor contributing to their ultimate victory. 
The two nations must learn to work and fight together as one people. 

The chairman of the Combined Coal Committee of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board and the Combined Raw Materials 
Board and the British Minister of Production’s Deputy in the U.S.A. 
issued a report stating that because of the severe coal shortage in the 
U.K. the U.S.A. would have to supply a major part of the coal needed 
in the Mediterranean area, unless these needs could be met by India and 
South Africa. The U.S.A. would supply coal for ships bunkering at 
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Canadian and Newfoundland ports, while the British would supply all 
coal for U.S. forces in Britain, and “‘are expected to furnish the necessary 
supply for N.W. Europe when the time comes’’, it was stated. 

New military mission in Moscow. (see U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.S.R. 

Oct. 13.—Declaration accepting Italy as a co-belligerent. (see Great 
Britain.) 

Pravda published an article stating that all suppositions that the main 
topic of the Three-Power Conference would be not military but political 
questions, in particular the question of post-war relations in Europe, 
lost sight of the fact that the United Nations’ chief task at present was to 
bring this post-war period nearer. It stated that British newspapers kept 
quiet “about the principal, basic question which faces the allies— 
namely, the taking of decisions to shorten the war by hastening Hitler's 
defeat’. It attributed the spreading of “fabricated obscurities’’ about 
Soviet policy to the activity of elements hostile to the mutual efforts of 
the United Nations, and said that part of this campaign was the spread- 
ing, especially in the U.S. press, of all sorts of suppositions about the 
agenda of the conference and prophecies such as that discussion would 
take place about the frontiers of the U.S.S.R. and the status of the 

3altic States. ‘Everyone ought to know that the borders of the 
Soviet Union can no more be a question for discussion than can the 
frontiers of the U.S.A. or the status of California’’, it stated. Some U.S. 
papers, making these suppositions, forgot that co-operation between 
the United Nations had been built on a firm foundation and had real 
content. There undoubtedly lay before the conference real tasks for the 
broadening and strengthening of this co-operation, primarily in the 
military field. The more fully and effectively the three Powers co- 
operate in the military, political, and economic fields, the more quickly 
will Hitlerite Germany be defeated, the stronger will become the 
foundations of future peace, and the more successfully will a solution 
of pr wt problems be reached in the interests of all the allied lands’’, 
it concluded. 

Oct. 15.—Marshal Stalin received the head of the U.S. Office of War 
Production. M. Novikov was appointed Minister to Egypt. 

Oct. 18.—Mr. Eden and Mr. Hull arrived in Moscow. 

Oct. 19.—The Tripartite Conference opened at the Kremlin. 

Agreement signed with Britain, the U.S.A., and Canada for supplies. 
(see Great Britain.) 

_ Oct. 20.—It was announced at the 6th plenary session of the All-Slav 
Committee in Moscow recently that the first Polish divisions of the 
corps being formed in Russia had gone into action on Oct. 12 and forced 
the Dnieper. 

M. Baydur, ‘the Turkish Ambassador, presented his credentials to 
President Kalinin. 

Oct. 21.—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Eden. 

_ Oct, 22.—A Memorandum handed to the British Ambassador agreed 
in principle to the resumption of diplomatic relations with the Polish 
Government. 


It was announced that Marshal Voroshilov, M.M. Vyshinsky and 
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Litvinov, Deputy Foreign Commissars, M. Sergeyev, Deputy Com- 
missar for Foreign Trade, Maj.-Gen. Gryzloz of the General Staff, and 
M. Saksin of the Foreign Affairs Commissariat were assisting M. Molotoy 
in the Three-Power Conference. 

Oct. 23.—M. Molotov received Mr. Hull and Mr. Harriman, who had 
previously presented his credentials to President Kalinin. 

Oct. 24.—An article in War and the Working Class stated that the 
solution of the most important problems of the world depended on the 
closest possible co-operation between the U.S.A., Russia, and Britain, 
and attributed the failure of the League of Nations to the “‘isolation”’ 
of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. The unity of the three great Powers was 
a natural centre round which could be grouped peoples of the whole 
world desirious of a strong stable peace, and the success of inter-Allied 
co-operation in Iran and in Italian affairs was cited. 

A new U.S. Military Mission was installed in Moscow to unify and 
improve co-operation with the Soviet armed forces. 

Oct. 25.—Marshal Stalin received Mr. Hull. 


VATICAN CITY 


Oct. 12.—The Governor issued a proclamation setting out the 
sovereign and neutral status of the Holy See under the Lateran Treaty. 
Oct. 15.—The German commander in Rome stated that the activity 
of the Pope was in no way disturbed and that his contacts with the 
world, and the postal and telegraph communications of the Vatican 


were under no restrictions whatever. 
Oct, 16.—The Pope received the German Envoy in private audience. 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Oct. 12.—Cairo radio stated that guerrillas had penetrated into the 
western part of Zagreb, and that other groups of patriots had captured 
Slagamoy and Okankamoi on the Danube. 

Oct. 13.—-The H.Q. of the National Army of Liberation announced 
that the arms works at Zenica had been attacked on Oct. 11, and an 
electrical power station, all blast furnaces, and the mines destroyed. 

Oct. 20.—Gen. Mihailovitch issued through the Government a denial 
of ‘unfounded assertions’ concerning the honour and unity of the 
Army, which reflected ‘‘nothing but the foul desire on the part of our 
enemies to prevent the creation of a truly democratic Yugoslavia and 
disturb the perfect harmony among all the different communities 1n 
Yugoslavia’”’. 
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